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THE... 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH'’S 
.. . LAND POLICY. 


HETHER we agree or not with the views pro- 
pounded by the Duke of Marlborough in the 
open letter to his cousin, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
which he contributed as a series of articles to 
the Daily Mail, everybody will admit that he 

has taken a very admirable course. He is not one of the 
many who are adamant to the arguments of those who hold 
that there are grievances to be remedied, but has set himself 
with heart and mind to think out what can be done to improve 
the conditions in rural England. He puts his ideas before the 
country in so reasonable a form and with so complete an absence 
of party prejudice that statesmen would be very unwise if 
they did not give them very careful consideration. It will, 
we think, be universally admitted that his criticism of the 
policies already propounded is destructive. Indeed, it could 
not well be otherwise. There is no body of men in this country, 
either Conservative or Liberal, who can claim at once that they 
have formulated a land policy and that they can command 
the support of a majority. It would almost appecr that the 
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most impossible reformers alone are definite it 
propose. There is no doubt, for instance aks what u 
taxers. They have formed a policy which jc », a singh 
nor less than a scheme for nationalising the }a) d : rh tap 
on propounding it with supreme indifferenc, re wo 4 
except their own, even although the policy has see, pintions 
and in set words rejected by the Prime Ministe1 
of the Exchequer and other members of 
When it comes to practical matters, everybod) 
nostrum and no one a cure. 

Let us look at the proposals of the Duk 
and see what he has to say. He begins 
impractical most of the schemes put forwar 
tion of the landlord, he considers, would 


been forma 
the ( hancellor 
the Governmen: 
Ms to have 


Marlborou, 
rejecting 


l he « limiy 


. : . : to a mt 
more expensive cultivation of the land, an! theres Pay 
dearer food and ultimate disaster. He is in ur of r 

. " Talsiy 


the wages of rural labour, but not of instit) 
wage. In regard to the last mentioned, he p 
of its probable effects would be that landow 
labour bill, would put more land under pastur 
it is impossible to forecast the final results 
this. He does not like the term “ land ec 


a minim 
ut that 
To Save t 
d OT Cour. 


neasure 


ert} 
enters upon an analysis of the meaning of th mi : 
might very well be enlarged. There is w tedly n 
misunderstanding in regard to the profits mad: 1 the cult 
tion of agricultural land. Rents during th: t denees 
which began at the end of the seventies we: preciate 
sumething like forty per cent. In very man es the 
obliterated altogether and tenants were as to cult 
the soil at a merely nominal rent or sufficient eet the tit 
charges. Since the new prosperity dawned thc iave cert 
not risen to anything like their former level t the s 


wants very careful investigation. Some aut! tities 
average rent of agricultural land in Great  3ritair 
than {1 per acre, and the most extravagan do 1 


it higher than 25s. If a landowner out of that ias to kee 
the estate, maintain its efficiency, drain, fenc | build 
can be very little left. There are few estat this c 
in which a great deal of capital has not been sunk and the ret 
more often than not yields next to nothing it. At 
farmers there are a few exceptional men whw «re either 
clever at their work or have specialised and ar thus al 


make a considerable profit ; but the vast majori' y are in r 
very much worse off than members of the various protess 
If we take two hundred acres as the average size of a far 
shall be reasonably correct if we estimate that the income der 
from it is not more than {200 annually. Men who are n 
this could easily make more in other walks of life. They r 
because they like the outdoor existence, the sport and so ti 

In regard to the cottage question the Duke of Marlbor 
recognises a great cleavage. We gather that lhe thinks | 
landlords should build cottages upon their cstates tor 
own servants ; but he goes on to say: “ They cannot pr 
for the postmen, policemen, railwaymen and road-w 
settled on the land.” He might have added the village t 
men and their like. But with this difference established 
question is very much simplified and ought not to be impos 
of solution. We do not quite follow the Duke wh 
recommends a standardised cottage. After all, we must + 
some attention to the amenity of the country-side, and it 
not be pleasant to see the same type of cottage appeal! 
everywhere. Moreover, an attempt to regulate the typ 
country cottage according to hard-and-fast rules would inevt 
lead to scamped work in building them. A minimum ol a 
modation and a minimum of land are in reality the two eset! 
to be enforced. Let anyone compare some of those long terrace 
houses which may be seen in the counties of Oxford and Wii 
with the detached cottage placed in its own littl garden, and 
will readily appreciate how much more plezsure |s to be obt 
from living in the one than from living in the othe Hi 
also see that the man who is, as it were, planted in the : 
of his own garden enjoys the substantial advantage ' 
better able to grow food for his family. 


Our Portrait [llustrauo. 


S und her uu 


jughtet 


( UR portrait illustration is of Lad) 
hamp 


children. Lady Smiley is the youns 
Claude Champion de Crespigny and Li 
Crespigny, and married Sir John Smiley 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permis 
ardens or livestock on behalj of Couxtry Lire 6 

application is made from the offices of the paper 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of rea 


the correspondence at once to him 
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NOTH! sill dealing with rural housing has been 
int ed in the House of Commons. It is entitled: 
“oN to provide for the better housing of the 
Wo! classes in rural areas.’’ Mr. Fletcher 
intr’ .ced it, and he was supported, among others, 


‘ier and Mr. Jesse Collings. It is an attractive 
be numbered with those proposals by means 

‘can’ be built ; whereas what the situation 
by means of which they “ must ”’ be built. 
| thing if those engaged in attempting to 

ve this probiim would get into their heads the difference 

etween the t words we have put in quotation marks. It 

uid, among ot!ier things, help to crystallise some of the vague 

d misty ideas which are current about helping the agricultural 

ibourer. One point is that already mentioned—the absolute 

vision of sutlicient cottages; the other is the elimination 

{ casual labour and day-to-day engagements. A very good 

ithority has calculated that in the South of England sixty 

rcent. of the agricultural labourers are engaged at daily or 

r ekly notice. Now, it isa very fine ambition, and one deserving 
that pains should be taken to realise it, that all this labour should 

brought under longer and more regular engagements. By the 

Bill it is proposed that each cottage should have at least an 

hth of an acre of land with it—a most desirable arrangement, 

it any shorter engagement than twelve months would be fatal 

the effective cultivation of land. This prolonged contract 

r uld secure for labour something analogous to that definition 
‘tenure which the tenant regards as absolutely indispensable. 


Mr. Beville 
easure, but 1 
f which cotta 
equires IS a 
t would be a 


traits 
dt Not much positive fault will be found with the Milk Bill 
on i Mr. John Burns, of which the text was issued on Saturday. 
° lt is drafted on reasonable grounds, and evident care has been 
tg exercised not to make its operation too oppressive. Neverthe- 
iy s, If carried through Parliament, it must inevitably involve 
ne onsiderable amount of new drainage and rebuilding and 
De justment which severally and collectively mean expense on 
wit my farms. And we cannot help wondering what the effect 
;' |be on the local sale of milk in the country. It is much to be 
sentic!s regretted that in those districts from which milk is sent to large 
races ‘wns there is a great difficulty in procuring a local supply of 
dd Wilts milk for the cottagers. The dairy-farmer naturally looks upon 
‘contract as the most important part of his business, and has 
bt vey little ambition to do a retail trade in pennyworths of milk 
He the labourers. As a consequence, many country families 
e mics" a have any fresh milk at all, but have to be content with 
(be med milk. Even that they cannot afford to purchase of the 


* quality from reputable firms, but to a large extent buy 
, une-skimme | milk imported from abroad. Over this there 
' ) be some control, but that will scarcely alter a state of affairs 
MN. which Mr. Bury ipparently has not yet given his full atteniion. 
| * Guet aim of \sislation should be to ensure for labourers 


yer tht t their children a reasonable supply of pure milk at a price 
er ol = ich they can rd , 


The appoint 
an official gy 
ctions of I 

Tove a welcony 
. dlue. A week 
t nurs has been I 

de able to 


t, by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
to conduct parties of visitors round the 

and museum specimens at Kew should 
novation, and of considerable educational 
rogramme of the morning and afternoon 
red, so that students of particular subjects 
t those days that are likely to be most 
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beneficial to them. In gardens of such large dimensions it is 
often difficult to find those plants or museum specimens most 
required, and even when found it is not always easy to ascertain 
the most interesting features about them. A nominal fee has 
been authorised for each tour, and precautions will be taken 
to prevent unauthorised persons attaching themselves to the 
party. 


It would be difficult to invent a fitting epitaph for the late 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who died shortly after midday on 
March 31st, at Rome. He was in the modern world of finance 
what Julius Cesar or Alexander the Great or Napoleon Bona 
parte was in military matters. Starting with great advantages, 
for both his father and his grandfather were mighty men in 
American finance, he had clearness of vision, ready appreciation 
of the facts of every case that came before him, and extreme 
force of will, and became rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Yet it was impossible to apply to him those easily enunciated 
formule which condemn the accumulation of wealth. He used 
his resources wisely and prudently. His charities were vast, 
both in their number and their magnitude. They were confined 
to no one country and no one class. His public gifts are matte1 
of common knowledge ; but his private benefactions were also 
on a great scale, and applied, as far as ever possible, only to 
deserving cases. He won equal fame as a collector, and he 
collected everything—not in a miscellaneous, disorderly manner, 
but systematically. Nor can it be said that this was done with 
a selfish aim. Several of his most valuable collections were 
presented to the countries or places in which in his judgment 
they would be most valued and useful. England and France 
have benefited as well as America. Under these circumstances, 
we can wait for the promulgation of his will with the confidence 
that the same wisdom which he showed in his life will be 
exemplified in his testament. 


MATINS 
Wild, wild cherry, 
As I stand at the foot of the hill, 
Why are you only awake of all 
The dark trees slumbering still ? 
Have you no lover but me 
That you must lean out so far, 
With your delicate nightgown blowing about 
To all the winds that are ? 


Wild, wild cherry, 
Nay, ‘twas a keener bliss, 
\ flutter of wings at your window-sill 
And a morn too good to miss, 
So, behold, we go our ways, 
And look, I blow you a kiss, 
May the winds be soft to that soul of yours, 
And the gods remember this. 
H. H. BasHrorp 


Our readers will greatly regret the passing away of Lord 
Archibald Campbell, brother and heir to the Duke of Argyll. 
For many years, indeed almost from its foundation, he was an 
occasional contributor and an unvarying friend to COUNTRY LIFE. 
His contributions consisted largely of verse, but he also sent 
many interesting notes about the Spanish galleon sunk at 
Tobermory, in the exploration of which he was deeply interested. 
And he communicated much interesting information about 
Argyllshire, and the neighbourhood of Inverary in particular. 
He was very keenly interested in the preservation of open spaces 
in the neighbourhood of London ; and although he did not write 
much for publication on the subject, he was a correspondent 
always ready with helpful advice when such movements were on 
foot as that for the preservation of Wimbledon Common. 
Lord Archibald had inherited not only the literary gift of his 
father, but a ready sympathy with the literary temperament 
wherever it found expression. His own leanings were distinctly 
towards the Celtic revival, and the late William Sharp found in 
him consistent admiration and support. Lord Archibald leaves 
one son, who now becomes heir to the Dukedom. 


In appointing Dr. Page as Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States, 
has followed a good tradition. London is accustomed to have 
the United States represented by a man of letters, and Dr. 
Page is well entitled to this appellation, although his career is 
described as that of a distinguished journalist. He is fifty- 
eight years of age and has been connected with some of the 
foremost publications of America. At one time he was editor 
of the Forum and at another of the Adlantic Monthly. At the 
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present moment he is editor of the World’s Work. In private 
life he is known to be a man of the greatest charm, and in his 
scholastic career won many distinctions. The President, in 
fact, could scarcely have made a better choice. 


rhe increasing popularity of rock gardening has been well 
exemplified at the spring shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society during the last three vears ;: but visitors have never had 
such an excellent example put before them as that shown on 
Tuesday last by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs. Not only was the 
exhibit in question beautiful to behold, but it served as an 
excellent object-lesson in the formation of a steep, rocky bank, 
wherein might be grown many choice alpine plants and dwarf 
flowering and foliage shrubs. The grey, weathered moss and 
lichen covered stone might have been there for years, while 
the small cascade that tumbled over the rocks conveyed an 
air of reality that is too often absent. Rock garden exhibits 
have in the past, and not altogether without justification, been 
criticised on the score that they were unnatural and repre- 
sented ideas that were impossible to carry out under ordinary 
conditions, a charge that could not fairly be levelled against 
this unique and instructive display 


The ordinary, citizen who does not pretend to have 
any knowledge of what is going on in the chancellories 
of Europe can hardly fail to be astonished at the extra- 
ordmary increase that is contemplated in German arma- 
ments. In what is ostensibly a time of peace, levy is made for 
the immense sum of £52,000,000. No doubt the rise of the 
Balkan Powers must make an enormous change in Europe, 
and in particular must throw greater responsibilities upon 
Austria; but in ordinary circumstances a country which 
rushed into the enormous expenditure contemplated by Germany 
would be considered to expect an outbreak of hostilities. On 
what was called the Penjdeh incident, when Gladstone recog- 
nised that there was serious danger of interference by Russia, 
the vote he asked for was {6,000,000, or not as much as 
Germany to-day is spending on her air fleet. Due weight may 
also be accorded to the fact that Russia is a more formidable 
neighbour to Germany than she was a few years ago. The 
Government of the Czar has been successful in getting rid of 
much internal dissension, and it is said that the Russian Army 
is rapidly recovering from the state in which it was when defeated 
by Japan Admittedly it devolves upon Germany to strengthen 
her frontiers. But even this will not wholly account for the magni 
tude of her expenditure. The outlay on aircraft alone is bound 
to cost every country in Europe dear, because where one Power 
goes others are compelled to follow 


Monday night witnessed the conclusion of one of the keenest 
battles for the championship at professional billiards of which 
there is any record. The circumstances were peculiar. Steven- 
son, admittedly the best player of his day, was out of form last 
vear owing to domestic trouble and other circumstances for 
which he deserves sympathy. In consequence, Inman was able 
to wrest from him the title of champion. This year the holder 
was challenged by Reece, and the interest of the match lay in 
the very great contrast there is between the styles of the respec- 
tive players. Inman has made himself a great player by an 
infinite capacity for taking pains, coupled with the most dogged 
persistence and unexampled cleverness in safety play. Reece, 
on the other hand, has a touch of that inborn genius which 
distinguished Stevenson, John Roberts and his father. He 
is one of the most graceful and ingenious of players, one, too, 
of a very inventive mind. His was the discovery of the anchor 
stroke, a device by means of which a billiard player might go 
on scoring to eternity were his muscles able to hold out. In 
consequence it, like the spot stroke, had to be barred. The 
fight between the two was a splendid one. Inman led during 
the early part of the game, but was caught up by Reece on 
Monday afternoon. This only stimulated the champion to 
greater exertion. He passed his opponent at the same afternoon 
sitting, and in the evening played irresistibly and won. Popular 
sympathy was on the side of Reece ; but the betting all along 
was in favour of the winner. 


It is disturbing to hear again of a great mortality among 
the hive bees during the past winter. They seem to have 
suffered most heavily a little to the south of London. It is 
disappointing, because there were some hopes that the disease, 
which seems to have started in the Isle of Wight and was 
commonly called, from that place of origin, “ the Isle of Wight 
bee disease,” had been checked or had exhausted itself. By 
the light of this later account it would seem that this can hardly 
be the case. The hives are described as being found to be well 
supplied with food, yet all the bees in them were dead. Pre- 
sumably the cause is the same as in the so-called Isle of Wight 
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pestilence. Of course, it is not only by the loss of th, hor 
wax, the direct products of the bees, that we suffer but #8 be: 
lose the valuable work of the insects in fertilising many. . 
plants. In that respect it is a loss nearly impossible ¢ 


Spec les 


€Stimar 


Most of the rivers have been in fine flood a; a 
other during the early spring, and there is no reason +. 4. 
that the salmon have been taking advantage o/ 
tunities to run up them, so that the future prosp a 
good. At the same time, it is not on all stretches «{ 4) 


that a big water early in the season is in the a) ten 
Apart from the question of a flood so heavy as to n Pete 
unfishable, there are reaches which the salmon nu iz 
through, without giving a chance to the fishern when 1 
river is high, whereas they would have stayed t] nd «7 


him sport in rather a lower water. 


CAITLIN NI HOULIHAN. 


Caitlin ni Houlihan, she’s just a little maid, 

With her strange eyes half daring you and half ai 
Now her arms are round your neck, and now aw 
Caitlin ni Houlihan, she’s got me at the heart ! 


Caitlin ni Houlihan, she’s just the greatest queen, 
Prouder and more wonderful than ever else was s 
And to worship her and die for her’s a true man’s 
Caitlin ni Houlihan, she’s got me at the heart ! 


Caitlin ni Houlihan, she’s just an ancient crone, 

The saddest and the doomedest that ever wailed ly y 
Grey skies above her and the death-song in her hi 
Caitlin ni Houlihan, she makes my tears to start 


Caitlin ni Houlihan, child and queen and eld, 

There never yet was faery power that held as hers hel 
With her beauty and her sorrow and her sweet si: rt 
Caitlin ni Houlihan, she’s got me at the heart ! 


Caitlin ni Houlihan, I am not of her kin, 

And if I knocked upon her door she would not k 

But here I stand and long for her the wide sea aj 

Caitlin ni Houlihan, she’s got me at the heart ! 
Dorotuy FRANCES 


There is a good deal of unrest and discussion at the mor 
in the high circles of first-class cricket, and it would be sing 
enough were it not so, considering the rather desperate finar 
condition of the majority of the county clubs ; but as t 
exact remedy for that parlous state, opinions <iffer 
have Mr. Robert Lyttelton and Mr. A. G. Steel, representat 
of traditions that we all revere, advocating an alteratio 
the leg-before-wicket rule which would almost surely have | 
effect of making innings shorter and making cricket brighte 
On the contrary, there is Mr. Warner pleading in thie inter 
of the bat—which he is still so very capable of wielding 
in his normal health—that the legs constitute a valu 
‘second line of defence.”” That is not denied, but what 
denied is that it is right that there should be any second | 
The bat should suffice. That is the reply of the refom 
But we should like to hear what some of the professional ump 
have to say on the question. Would it not complicate | 
task, which is already delicate, if they were called on to di 
whether or not the batsman’s legs were encroaching on | 
wicket-to-wicket line which has been designated the “ bo 
territory’? We should like to know their view 


Dr. Field, the Head-master of Radley, has written to! 


Times Educational Supplement such an extre mely interestin: 


justification of the ‘‘ School Corps ’’ that we feel we must qu 


the most essential passage. He tells us that for thirty yea 


: . , : ; Dad 
he did not take much interest in the movement ;_ but at Red 
now ‘ we have universal service’ without com 
Field goes on: ‘‘ Now for the results. They ve, 


judgment, been entirely good. There has been « quicken! 
of activity in the school life, less loafing, new rests, ne 
energy. Masters have thrown themselves into the work “ 
remarkable devotion and at very considerable s eo * 

subsidial 


are keen not only in the main work, but also in vari : 
activities which arise out of it. They spend hours .t the 


range and win the Country Lire competition hey : 
up from the boat races and slave at tent-pitching, ited it 
running win that competition in camp. The notv rhe 

nilitans 


ing of this sort encourages any spirit of chauvinism 
seems to me sheer nonsense.” 





ilsion. Dt 


ie kee 
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WILD LIFE IN SOUTH UIST. 


VER the twenty-four hours, more or less, spent on 


one 
i 


of David MacBrayne’s excellent little steamers, 


travelling between Oban and Loch Boisdale and 
hack again, we will draw a veil; suffice it to say 


at to me,at an\ 
sate. the’ not pleasant ! 
How ever, my companion 
Lord Will Percy, who 
k, told me that 


staved on 
| missed \ ittle of interest 
n the | e, nothing be- 
visil ept two great 
skuas, St annets, shags, 
moral razorbills and 
the usu st of gulls of 
ariou ls. However 
ce aft it our destina- 
n, evi ir was full of 
terest were met at 
ch B Pier by the 
keeper formed us that 
ir str eese had taken 
p the de near the 
hooting and which 
thor nust be Bean 
ese. 1 formation filled 
my com n with interest, 
s the B ose is the only 
British g which has not 
fall his gun But 
as for r hopes; the 
weese were soon spied and 
easily) itified through 
viasses  < vbrids between 
ines | grey-lags, and 
ere juently left in 
eace fhe primary object 
our it was to. shoot 
geese and ducks, and in spite 


the fact that the Clerk 


the Weather decreed that 





we should experience days 


absolutely still, sunny weather—the very worst for wild- 
wling e managed to obtain the following bag in nine days : 
Four mallards, five wigeons, five pochards, two tufted ducks, 
ive golden eves, two scaup, three grey-lag geese, ten white- 
ronted geese and seventy-seven bernicle geese. We found that 
any of the geese, bernicles especially, were in very poor condi- 
m, and this we attributed to the fact that they feed by day and 


)a great extent on the ‘“‘machar’’—these are smooth mossy 





GOLDEN-EYED* DUCKS. 


these three causes. 


levels between the lochs and the sandhills stretching for some 
six miles from south to north and along which there is a pathway 
over which crofters, shepherds and seaweed carts are continually 
passing, so that the geese seldom get half-an-hour on end in 


which to feed in peace before they are ‘“‘ moved” by one of 
Though bad for shooting, these calm days 
were splendid so far as observing ducks was concerned, for one 
was enabled to watch the movements of the various species 
on the glassy surface of the lochs far more easily than when the 
lochs are transformed into miniature seas by the wind. And 
on more than one occasion I had the great treat of watching the 
courtship of wild golden-eyed ducks. The males in display 
utter two distinct notes which I am at a loss to describe and, 


like nearly all the diving 
ducks, jerk their heads up 
wards and backwards so that 
the back of their heads rests 
for a second on their backs 
at the same time they kick 
up a little jet of water with 
one toot. 

On the ground rented by 
my companion there were, 
roughly, 1,000 bernicle geese, 
100 white-fronted and 100 
grey-lags. These latter are 
becoming scarcer every year, 
not on account of the com- 
paratively few that are shot 
each season, but because in 
recent years the crofters have 
systematically robbed every 


nest, and very few 
young birds are now reared 
on the island. And | 


vreatly fear that the story 
of South Uist as a home for 
wild geese is a thing of the 
past, for there is a scheme 
on foot to cut the island up 
into crofts;: and what self 
respecting goose is going to 
stay on an island where 
blasting is going on all day 
and the place is, to a goose’s 
mind, crowded with men. 
Even now, as I have said, 
they get little enough peace. 
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To either ornithologist or 
sportsman there can be no 
finer sight than a big flock 
ot geese preparing to settle 
for the night, say some tout 
or five hundred bernicles 
coming in against the pale 
blue-green sky above the 
setting sun on a fairly still 
frosty evening, all with thei 
wings “ set,”’ one half of the 
flock just turning against 
the breeze preparatory to 
pitching the other half still 
sailing with motionless wings 
down wind. Previous to this 
visit I had never had the 
opportunity of stalking wild 
geese or watching their ways 
and the characteristics of the 
three kinds here represented 
which struck me most were 
the comparative folly, tame 
ness or stupidity (whichever 
one chooses to call it) of the 
bernicles, the wonderful eye 
sight and powers of scenting 
human beings in the grey 
lags and white-fronted. (The 
fact that wild geese can 
scent human beings is, | 
believe, admitted by all wild 
fowlers, but there are 
naturalists who will not 


allow it. Lord William 


Percy seems to me to have 


in November of last year 


he 
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conclusively proved it, for 
spied two parties of white- 


fronted geese, one party consisting of birds 
and the other of adults, so he deliberately put himself in such 
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a position that the young birds should get 
immediately became uneasy and walked away 
heads from side to side, as though they dislike: SI 
did not know what it meant, for these birds had « ist 
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MUTE SWAN. 


from their Northern breeding-grounds and had probably never 


xfore come into contact with human beings. 


He then moved 


« that the party of adults should get his wind ; these did not 
vait an instant, but took wing at once, and were joined by the 
oung birds.) Grey-lags are particularly gifted with marvellous 
mickness of eve, and once they ¢hink they have seen something 


suspicious they never wait 

make sure but flv at 
ne; so quick is their 
evesight that Lord William 
Perey, who has probably 
killed more wild geese than 
ny other amateur, has only 
ce been able to obtain a 
hot at grey-lags on the 
sround. There are people, I 
know, who will say that it 
s not sporting to shoot a 
tdon the ground; I can 
nly recommend these to try 

little grey - lag - stalking, 
ind when they have realised 
that they are endeavouring 


\oapproach within thirty-five 
ards (one should not shoot 
it geese at nger range) of 


itds gifted with marvellous 


vesight, which never feed 
ithout at least one sentry. 
ind which : it the slightest 
suspicion oi danger, I fancy 
they will chanc their opinion, 
T more l give up the 
sport in di inted disgust. 
Personally believe that 
until they had several 
days’ pract ith powerful 
glasses thy ll never so 
uch as s¢ ‘y-lag on the 
sround (ur they happen 
0 see ay pitch), for 

IS extrey difficult to 


distinguish a goose’s head and neck (which is frequently all that 
is visible) from the dead brown grasses and mosses of the 
bogs on which the grey-lags feed. But the characteristic which 
struck me most of all was the absolutely amazing power of 
rising from land or water possessed by the white-fronted. It 
is almost incredible, until one has seen it, that a bird of this size 
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and weight should be able to rise as quickly and as perpendicu- to hit the plover. I then began to count the num}, 
larly into the air as a teal. Consequently, if one has been lucky and got up to twenty-three, when the plover settled * 
enough to crawl and squirm through bogs and over rocks and of the loch. I had noticed before that every time 
boulders to within thirty-five vards of white-fronted geese and tried to leave the loch the peregrine hedged him in en 
fire one’s right barrel at the neck of a bird on the ground (one again. The peregrine then made two or three a+; 
perforce is lying full length on one’s stomach), it is almost the plover off the water; at each attempt the p! 
impossible to jump up and get in a second barrel at all before apparently attempting to dive. At last, however; 
the birds are out of range: and even if one does get in a second caught the unfortunate bird, lifted it off the way, 
shot, it is very apt to be underneath the birds, so rapidly are it to a rock, where it proceeded to stand on it for fy) 
they rising. Often and often, when one thinks one is going to without attempting to kill it, the plover beatin 
score off the birds this time, at any rate, and one is squirming the time. I then got up and left.”” This form , 
along with the wind right and a big boulder or mound between hunting was new to both of us, who had ala, 
one’s self and the geese, they suddenly jump into the air and peregrines killed their prey in fair fight, and vey 
are gone for no apparent reason. One rises to one’s knees and they had caught their quarry, if it was not stn» 
looks about in disgust, only to see the form of a crofter or passing force of the stoop. Judging by the quantity of 
shepherd on the sky-line three hundred yards away—or perhaps wings attached which one came across I judged 
one has disturbed a black-faced sheep, which rushes a few yards subsist chiefly on curlews in South Uist. Merl; 
and turns and stares. Either of these is sufficient to “ jump” say, are becoming very scarce on the island 
the geese. Frequently an unnoticed wild duck flies up, quacking reason, as I gathered that the birds themselves 
loudly, or there is another lot of geese you have not seen, but nor are their nests destroyed. There area few pai 
which see you just as you are crawling round that big stone ! ful hen harriers on the island, and it was a great 
But these little disappointments only make one all the keener the blue-grey adult males with their conspicuou 
and the sport of goose-stalking more fascinating. feathers hovering over some doomed vole.  T}y 
are very com! 
to me; they 
the size of a 
reddish brown 
hen harriers a1 
in their flight 
There ar 
of “wild” S 
the lochs and 
of Bewick’s 
thought I ck 
three whooper 
be certain. 
are strictly | in 
shooting leas exc 
stipulation, th ch I th 
the Shutes migi.: be excep, 
for the males a: ver 
relsome and TT\ 
Bewicks and tli gees 
It seems ; vTeat 
that this paradise for 
fowl should be destroy 
I cannot  beli that 
body will profi 
the proposed crotts 
shall always look back 
these nine days both fro 
SHELDRAKE naturalist’s an! a shooters 
point of view as the best | 
Ducks, both surface feeders and divers, are very well repre- have ever spent, for even when the geese and ducks 
sented on the island. Of the former we observed mallard, unapproachable, one could always take one’s glass and 
teal, wigeon, shoveller, gadwall, pintail and shelducks (if one “ the passage of some wild thing.” H. Wormat! 
may count these as ducks at all). The diving ducks we noticed 
were tufted ducks, pochards, golden eyes, scaup, long-tailed 
ducks, eiders, scoters and red-breasted mergans2rs. The long- 


tailed ducks off the shore are extraordinarily tcme, and I waded AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


out at low tide to within fifteen yards of four males and two 
females, and watched them diving and resting for several minutes, THE TRING SALE AND DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 


until a seal bobbed up in their midst, when they rose and flew HE record sale of pedigree dairy shorthorns held at I 

about two hundred yards and settled again. Unlike tufted, on Wednesday last—the sixty-seven head averas 
pochards, and most others, long-tailed ducks dive with their wings {gt 14s. 2d.; the bulls made over {107 each and | 
slightly open, as do razorbills. I account for their tameness at females {89—is another proof of the stea:lily-increasin 
this season (the middle of February) by the fact that the shore popularity of the dairy shorthorn. The fact that accurat 
is always frequented by crofters collecting “ kelp,”’ a variety of milk records are kept and officially inspected at Tring, and a 

seaweed which is washed up in vast quantities from November that all the animals sold had recently passed the tuberculin tes 
until now, and is collected by the crofters and stacked on added greatly to their value. The most striking feature of thes 

low platforms of boulders and left until quite dry, when it is was the steady prices all through ; no extraordinarily high fgur 
burnt and the ashes are sold as manure at five pounds a ton. ; : i 
The crofters also spread the kelp on the land and plough it in ; 
as far as I could see this is practically the only manure used 
on the island. Other interesting birds off the shore were great 
northern divers, but these could only be observed through glasses. 
We also saw Sclavonian grebes and rock pigeons. Small waders 
are plentiful, chiefly purple sandpipers, redshanks, dunlins, 
ringed plover, also curlews, whimbrels and oyster-catchers. 
Ravens and peregrines are common. I saw seven ravens, some 
hooded crows and great black-backed gulls all congregated round y : 
one dead sheep, and my companion witnessed a most interesting the Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’ Herd Book) Associa 
sight, which he described to me as follows: “ I was sitting by a (of which Lord Rothschild was the first chairm: 
loch spying for geese when I heard a swish of wings and looked or eight years ago, some shorthorn-breeders rc 
up to see a peregrine stoop at a green plover flying over the loch, departure, and others regarded it with disiavout 
which he missed by yards. He stooped several times, each time attempt to split the breed into two distinct ty} 
missing the plover, until I concluded that he was not trying am glad to say, has died down. To-day the ag iral wi 


eT 


was reached ; 260 guineas was top price, but th were few 
any, of the lots knocked down for little money. Long 0! short 
pedigrees did not rule the selling value so much as dairy charact 
istics. I well remember being present as a buyé { dairy ‘ 
at Mr. Anthony Dobson’s sale in Cumberland some sixteen yee 
ago, when I believe the first pedigree shorthorns e bought ! 
Lord Rothschild’s herd. At that time to select 1 give 
prices for the most typical dairy cows, regardless «| the amoul 
When 


vas start 


of beef they carried, was regarded as foolish buyu 


ome sevel 
the 
suppos 


\ll this 








ki} 


ry 
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enises that it owes a debt of gratitude to those who have revived 
recog ° » 

he dairy shorthorn, and that, so far from damaging the breed, they 
th zy * : . Tr 7 
reatly enhanced its reputation. The shorthorn has long 


have § ‘ 
ised as second to nore as a beef producer, and now, 


been recogn | ; 
thanks to the enterprise of a comparatively few breeders, its fame 
1s a dairy breed is firmly established. The dairy shorthorn was 
na existence before even Coates’ Herd Book was started; it is no 
new breed. For the past hundred years in nearly every short- 

, few good milkers existed, although in many cases their 
not appreciated. Until quite recently breeders of short- 
horns only sent fat animals to the shows, as there was no class in 
their heavy milkers—which naturally do not carry much 


horn herd 


value was 


which 4 ‘ 

flesh when in full profit—stood a chance of getting a prize. As 
on a yecial classes were provided in which shorthorn cows had 
spon a> >} : : gage ; 

o viel stipulated quantity of milk to qualify for a prize, 
to 7 : ; 


digcee dairy cows came before the public. The publica- 


the go ‘ , 
ik records further helped to convince the unbeliever that 


ym ot 
nye a future for the registered shorthorn as a dairy breed. 
The | pal reason why its success was assured was because it 
is ess lly a type of cattle suitable for tenant farmers— it is a 
comm | breed, and what to my mind is even more important, 
it is al » sort of cattle that suits the farmer’s wife. Many women 
in En i are clamouring to manage the affairs of the nation. 
The 1 r’s wife is, generally speaking, contented to manage her 
husb: home, the dairy and the poultry, provided, of course, 
that receipts from the dairy and poultry pass through her 
hand: ‘his is the one branch of farming where the farmer’s wife 
or da er can render him valuable assistance. As often as not 
the wi pays the housekeeping expenses, clothes herself and the 
child: ind contributes towards the rent of the farm out of the 
procet yf the dairy and poultry. The farmer’s wife is like most 
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women—the more money she handles the better she is pleased. 
When she is in charge of the dairy, a cow that carries plenty of 
flesh and is symmetrical does not appeal to her unless it is a 


” 


good dairy animal. ‘‘ The master” is sure to be worried until 
such an one is replaced by a cow that gives a larger return in dairy 
produce, and he very often elects to buy a dairy shorthorn. Why ? 
The practical farmer knows that in cattle-breeding there are always 
‘“‘ misfits ’’ and ‘‘ damaged stock.’’ Some animals that are mis- 
shapen, ugly, or are otherwise a discredit to the herd, are sure to 
be bred. Some cows become barren, lose a quarter, abort, or 
for some reason or other must be disposed of. Bearing this in 
mind, the farmer keeps shorthorns because, unlike most other 
dairy breeds, there is always a ready market even for “‘ the culls.”’ 
They can very easily be fattened on the farm, or a customer can 
be found for them at short notice. | Even the surplus bull calves 
which are almost valueless in most non-pedigree dairy herds— 
when they are shorthorns can be weaned and reared as steers 
at a profit. Until lately most farmers were prejudiced against 
buying pedigree shorthorns for the dairy. Now their eyes are being 
opened, and the class of cows to be found at Tring and in many other 
herds is such as any dairyman would envy. Of course, the ordinary 
tenant farmer cannot be expected to pay {100 or more for a 
cow, but he is becoming eager to pick up specimens from pedi- 
gree milking herds that cost little money because they possess 
some little blemish that tells against them in the show-yard. 
The pedigree dairy shorthorn bull, too, that has been bred 
on milking lines for two or three generations is now recognised by 
dairy-farmers as a valuable asset. In fact, so good is the home 
trade—which is always the most valuable—that even when our 
ports were closed there was a demand for the pedigree dairy 
shorthorn. Ww. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

Ik HUGH CLIFFORD, in addition to being a dis- 
tinguished servant of the Crown, is a writer from whom 
a new book is always welcome, particularly when 
it deals with the brown section of humanity. For 
Sir Hugh has sympathy and understanding, and he 
is able to present the characters of these people in a way that 
brings out the differences between them and the whites. This 
lies to a great extent in difference of moral code. It is a simple 
and hackneyed statement that morals are manners; but it 
has a very special application to the subjects of the interesting 
studies placed before us in Malayan Monochromes (John Murray). 
The first sketch in the book will illustrate our point as well as 
any other. It represents the author as listening to the tale of 
an outlaw on the night before he died. In this country Mat 
Anf would be considered one of the worst of the criminal classes ; 
but it is Sir Hugh’s point that under different circumstances 
the man had come to regard himself as a hero. He is able to 
watch the approach of death with more composure than his 
visitor. He had a presentiment that his hour had come, and 
“Fate no man can stay or alter.”” He then narrates the story 
of his career, how he saw and loved Alang, a village beauty, 
on the day whereon she was married, how he made friends with 
her husband and persuaded him to visit Arif’s native village, 
the wife accompanying them. He deliberately planned murder, 
but could not restrain himself until the appointed time, and 
killed his rival at one of their halting-places. Alang wept, 
“ but soon, very soon, I dried her eyes, and gave her good reason 
to thank me, in that I had ridded her of a fool.” They were 
betrayed into the hands of justice ; but the Sikh constables 
had to transport their prisoner down a river full of rapids, 
and the outlaw at a dangerous moment was able to persuade 
his warders that the man who steered would certainly drown 

all the company : 


hen the Sikh corporal unlocked my fetters, and bade me steer the boat ; 
for the crew, fearing an accident, all declared that I was very cunning in the 


manag nt of crafts through rapids—which indeed was true. Allah is very 
good, ; He hath made all Sikh men fools, for they pray to a cow, eschew 
tobacc | grow their hair long like women: also they undid my fetters. 
The it might be foreseen. He took a suitable oppor- 
tunit _ overturning the boat and, seizing the woman and a 
Tifle ‘a shift to win to the shore : 

0 ink I stood for a moment looking back at the Sikh men struggling 
in the weighed down by their heavy clothes, with their hair afloat like 
duck- ‘nd with such an uproar coming from them that the voices of th« 


Tapid illed. I was very well pleased, and I jeered them with many 


pungent s ere I took to the jungle and won free from pursuit. 
After t. episode he lived happily {with his wife long enough 


for her to bear him four sons and one daughter. Thus, with 
composure and satisfaction, he met his death 

with the same calm and deliberate indifference with which he had taken the 
lives of those who had stood between him and his desire—too completely satisfied 
with himself, and too sublimely conscious of his own rectitude, to entertain 
the smallest doubt as to his eternal salvation; and supremely contented to 
lay any blame that might be due as a burden to be borne by the broad shoulders 
of Fate the immutable. 

This is more than a story. It is an illustration of the 
manner in which standards and ideals spring up under circum- 
stances very different from those under which we are placed, 
and yet it is all true enough to human nature. The moss- 
trooper of medizval times, when he went out to rob and murder, 
did not feel it inconsistent to repeat his Ave Maria and 
Pater Noster. He was only doing what he had been brought 
up to. 

As a relief to this piece of tragedy, let us look at Sir Hugh 
Clifford’s story of two little slave-girls. It illustrates an insidious 
evil of the Malay Archipelago with which the most enlightened 
Government finds it very difficult to deal. The Malays for 
centuries have believed in slave-owning. They used to prey 
ruthlessly upon the defenceless wild tribes of the far interior, 
killing those who offered resistance and selling as slaves the 
weak and timid, the women and the children. They have also 
a curious system known as debt-slavery : 

A man who chanced for the time to be in poor circumstances sought out 

some rich neighbour and, in consideration of a small loan, voluntarily surrendered 
himself and his family, and their descendants for ever, as debt-slaves to his 
creditor or his posterity. 
To cut a long story short, the sketch deals with two little girls 
who had been seized as debt-slaves by a village tyrant. One 
of them, only nine years old, had that spirit which occasionally 
comes to women wherever they are, and persuaded her sister 
to run away, or, rather, get into a boat and float down the 
river to Pekan, searching for white men to redeem them from 
captivity. The voyage is very prettily described. Of course, 
the Malayan children are as much at home on the water as on 
the land; but they had no idea of the length of the journey, 
and were both hungry and terrified when they came at last to 
the Chinese settlement. The reader should read the charming 
account of their adventures for himself. They ended with the 
appearance on the scene of a little Malay policeman and they 
were brought before the Governor : 

Later two little draggled and worn-out shreds of humanity were brought 
into my study; and later still, when they had made the discovery that white 
men did not eat small children and that | could speak their tongue, they perched 
one on each of my knees, and, thawed and reassured by the sucking of barley 


sugar, thus they told to me their tale. 


So it all ended happily. Awang Uda, the tyrant, was suitably 
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punished and the girls restored to their friends. Sir Hugh 
concludes his account of what surely must have been a personal 
experience in the following manner : 

lang, when I saw her last, was blossoming into a beauty, while Minah 
is as dried-up a little chip as ever: but a young lady who knows her own mind 
as thoroughly as she does can probably secure happiness even though comeli 
ness be lacking 

rhe British Government works upon a big scale, and does many surprising 
and wonderful things; but I like to remember that once at least that huge, 
flint-hearted organism appeared to two little brown children in the light of a 
foster-mother, to whom they might run fearlessly for comfort and protection 


These are but two examples from a sheaf of fascinating experi- 
ences in the Malay Archipelago. The sketches are lightly and 
amusingly written ; but they convey a vivid idea of the languid 
and yet most vital life of the primitive brown islanders. 


THE ETHNOLOGY OF SOUTH AMERICA 

Aborigines of South America. by the late Colonel George Earl Church, 

edited by an old friend, Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B Chapman 

and Hall.) 
COLONEL CHURCH is well known to geographers as an eminent authority 
on South America, the author of an interesting paper on the inland seas of that 
continent in geological times and of a very important one on its physical geo- 
graphy. He deals briefly with these subjects in the introduction to the present 
volume before describing the Caraios in Chapter I. The relations of the 
aboriginal tribes were largely governed by the inland seas, the aggregate area 
of which was about one million one hundred and fifteen thousand square miles, 
separating South America into two great divisions, the Brazilian and the Andean 
The so-called Brazilian Tupis were in reality Caraios or Caraibes and their off- 
shoots. Ethnologists cal] the latter Tupi-Guaranis, a misnomer, as it is doubtful 
if ever there was a Tupi ot Guarani race. A strong proof as to the original 
home of the Caraio race is that their language is still found in its greatest purity 
in Paraguay. The Caraibes were their governing class, and as they gradually 
spread over the continent, conquering as they went, they all became known 
by this appellation, the Spaniards finally adopting the word * Carib ”’ to designate 
any cannibal savage, irrespective of race or tribe There existed an extra- 
ordinary number of small tribes and subdivisions of tribes, each of which had 
their own particular dialect or language spoken only by themselves. There was 
no cohesion, no united front to an invader, and largely owing to inter-tribal 
wars the Portuguese had an easy task before them in their conquest of Brazil. 

hapters II. and III. deal with the Brazilian coast tribes and the Tapuyas, 
the aboriginal races who were attacked and driven from their homes by the 
Caraibes. The author then describes the tribes at the foot of the Andes, especi 
ally the Chiquitos and Mojos; lowland Amazonia, its tribes, the great rivers 
flowing from the Andes and the voyages of the early explorers and missionaric¢s 
The north-west portion of the Upper Beni River is one of the most healthy 
and beautiful spots in the world No wonder,”’ writes Colonel Church, “ that 
an old friend of mine located the Garden of Eden on tlhe lower slopes of the 
Sorata.” This chapter (VI.), dealing with the eastern slopes of the Andes, is 
unfinished owing to the fact that the work in that direction was still actively 
proceeding at the time of the author’s death. Chapter VII. is concerned witn 
the Chiriguanos, a tribe of warriors who maintained their independence until 
quite recent times. Their history makes interesting reading, and the sympathies 
of the reader are entirely with the “ heathen,” who had good reason to look 
on Christianity as the open door to slavery and the loss of all they loved best 
The last two chapters describe the tribes of the Gran Chacu, the Abipones and 
the Southern tribes, incidentally touching on the author's personal experience 
of an Indian raid. “ The whole north-western part of Argentina offers a field 
for ethnological study, probably not exceeded in importance and interest by 
any other equal area of South America.”” The habits of the natives, their 
customs and weapons, particularly the bolas, are described, while some idea 
of their powers of endurance may be gained from the fact that Colonel Church’s 
Indian canoe-men would average fifty-four strokes a minute tor, scmetimes, 
ten hours per day. The author’s descriptive powers are vivid and concise, 
and his volume is a valuable contribution to South American bibliography. 
It contains his portrait, a biographical notice and a map 
rHE IRIS. 

The Genus Iris, by William Rickatson Dykes. (Cambridge University 

Press.) 
BEGINNING as an amateur with a keen admiration of irises, and wishing to 
obtain a more definite knowledge of the genus, Mr. Dykes at first found himselt 
baffled by the confusion in the naming of those commonly known in gardens 
To remedy this, and under the impulse of the example and encouragement 
of the iate Sir Michael Foster, he set himseif a task of serious and laborious 
botanical study, including not only a search through all printed matter bearing 
upon the subject, but also working through ali the most important accessible 
herbaria in England, America and the Continent. The labour was found to be 
none the less because of the extreme variation not only of the irises in gardens, 
but also among the species in their native places ; examples of this spontaneous 
diversity being so remarkable that in some cases it was difficult to believe that 
flowers so extremely unlike could be actually of the same species. The difficulties 
were also but little enlightened by a study of the works of the earlier botanists, 
for their writings show both confusion of kinds and general want ot distinct 
information. Even Linnzus’ small collection of twenty-four species—more 
than a hundred and thirty are now known—do not tally with the written descrip- 
tions. Later botanists, notably in Germany, have attempted to systematise 


the genus, but their methods proved unsatisfactory. They were followed by 


Baker of Kew and Maximowicz of Petersburg, also by Sir M. Foster among the 
garden plants, and by Lynch of Cambridge. Mr. Dykes’ small popular book 
on irises, pubsished a little more than a year ago, is already well known and much 
appreciated by amateurs, but the present volume 1s a monumental work appealing 
alike to the botanist and the layman. It is illustrated by forty-six admirable 
plant portraits by Mr. F. H. Round of some of the more distinctive of the irises 
The good paper and beautiful printing of this large folio volume, and the 
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pleasantly quiet, dignified tone of the whole get-up put the 


bor k ur ‘ 
best plane of preduction. : 
NOVELS. 
Myles Caithorpe. 1|.D.8., by F. E. Mills Young. (Lane 
AMONG the host of novels that appear each season there are a few ; 


their existence, and Myles Calthorpe, 1.D.B., must be ranked amo; 
scene of the story is Natal, just after the war, when business y my 

and the future in South Africa looked black for at least ten year 9 
evidently knew his people well and the milieu in which they liv: 
convincing portraits are those of Matt Solomon, the gross 
millionaire, who possesses a certain coarse geniality as an offset 
character, and whose money has come through many unclean 
trasted with him is Brummage, Solomon’s chief agent ur 
cowardly, he is the brains of Solomon, who, without his he Ip 
tripped before through sheer clumsiness and lack of imaginat 


and half partner of these two is Henry Farrant, the adventurer 
get rich, no matter by what means or at what cost to others. \ lt 
is employed by Brummage, who does his best to ruin him, and 
into employment with Farrant as his cashier. How Calthorp 
Solomon and Brummage at the expense of his own career and ot 
happiness tor the sake of her brother’s good name, and how S« 
his own destruction, through a lack of knowledge of human natu 
to Mr. Young to tell. It is sufficient that Joan and (¢ althorpe «1 
trial with some capacity for happiness in spite of the scars. The 
able for the courageous and just way in which Mr. Young has 
problem, difficult to solve in the home country, but a Sphinx’s 
penalty of race destruction, in Colonies and Dependencies, ruled 
men and peopled by other races. 
The Night Nurse, by the author of “The Surgeon's | 
and Hall.) 
DERMOT FITZGERALD is one of those ambitious men who, 
their poverty, try to shut love and marriage out of their lives 
meets Nora Townsend, a nurse in the Dublin hospital of which he 
does he realise the futility of his efforts. Nora is a rich woman, 
uot know this, and in proposing to her, dreads the thought that 
her to long years of weary waiting. Their engagement has to | 
otherwise one or other would have to leave the hospital. Chiva 
able, Dermot is entrapped inte an engagement with Moira Otway 
who loves him, though he has for her only the feelings of an old 
subsequent complications are well worked out. He volunteers to ¢ 


to a country doctor struggling with an outbreak of typhus in the f May 
Nora subsequently follows him thither, and learns that he still | S 
atter he succumbs to the fever. Moira learns from his delirious tall he rea 


loves Nora, purges herself in the bitter waters of renunciation ar 

page. the lovers are reunited. The success of *‘ The Surgeon’s Log 

the author to try his hand at a novel, and, judging by the one bei 

do better work yet. He has a sense of the dramatic; his cl 
naturally, though the dialogue at times is slightly forecd. ‘The a 

guard againsi an inclination to employ purely technical terms w 

language would be more suitable. It obtrudes itself on the non-me« 
attention and hinders the action. Written by a close student 

the book is full of human feeling, sympathetically rendered. | 

finished picture of the relationship existing between the individuals 

staff, and claims attention as a novel of unusual interest 

By the Blue River, by Isabel C. Clarke. (Hutchinson 

“ BY THE BLUE RIVER ” is an excellent novel. The qualities t! gulsd 
it are a good plot, a thoughtful, sincere and deliberate unfolding é ’ 


and a style at once clear and individual. The book should attract many read 
for it has the genuine note of a real drama carefully and tolerant Xal 
and most sympathetically presented. Turning back to the anteccde 
Frances Amory and her husband, Aubrey Amory, in search for light uy 
problem of the tragedy that overtakes the young wife and the debonnai 


centred and secretive defaulter, Miss Clarke lays down for us an ext 
persuasive line of deduction from which the subsequent actions of husba 
and wife quite naturally evolve. Aubrey Amory, to escape justice 

while on bail, in fleeing the country. Laying his plans unknown to Frat 
he obtains from her a promise that she will leave England, retire to Algetia 
where she has property inherited from her French mother, from which sh 
When Amory’s flight 
is discovered, Frances, shamed and heart-broken, determines to fulfil his wishes 
With her son she settles at Oued Zerqa, where Jean de Vernay, he usit 


derives her personal income, and there await his release 


steward. There follow some pleasing and graphic descriptions of lie m U 
French Colony, with the story of Jean de Vernay’s unsuspected passi« 
deserted wife and the strange religious developmentf which makes her son an 
object of extraordinary interest to the Arab community, who begin to cred 
him with the powers of a marabout, for which superstitious belief « 
son threaten to pay very dear. The event, however, finds the pair reunited, 
Frances eventually faced with the possibility of a recovered happ and 
Vernay’s devotion rewarded. As has been said, this is an excellet ! 
Miss Clarke is a writer whose work deserves high praise. 


Requital, by Mrs. J. O. Arnold. (Methuen.) 

IT is not unfrequently a somewhat risky experiment when a y¢ 
who is already half in love with a suitor of her own years, elects to | 
to faint liking—with possessions to back it—against love with pov u 
in. Beatrice Wylde is one of these unfortunate people who mak« 
Mephistopheles and afterwards protest against his price. Her m! ulations 
of her own capacity for suffering do not, however, stop short at pat ne 
her own peace of mind; they irremediably play havoc with that « elder! 
ornithologist, Sir Henry Dacre, her husband, with results whic! 
may discover for himself in the event of his having the luck to find 
this quietly interesting and well-written story of a cruel wrong and a! 
requital. 


reader! 
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CHAPTER X. 


S the church in the world as beautiful as the old 
” chu f Riff, with its wonderful flint porch; with the 
chal ost and crown carved in stone on either side of 
the | doorway as you go in; beautiful still in spite 

of t avy hand of Cromwell’s men, who tore all the 

de saints out of their niches in the great wooden 
font-co' ich mounts richly carved and dimly painted 
ike a s made of a hundred tiny fretted spires, to the 
very FO the nave, almost touching the figures of the angels 
leaning outstretched wings from their carved and painted 
hammet is. Inspite of all the sacrilege of which it has been the 
victim, t i font-cover with the coloured sunshine falling aslant 
upon it igh the narrow pictured windows remains a tangle 
§ wort terious splendour. And the same haggard, forlorn 
heaut yn the remains of the carved screen, with its company 


f femal \1ts painted one in each panel. 
Ont articular evening Annette was the first to take her seat 


in the cl | beyond the screen where the choir practices always 
took plac: Irs. Nicholls presently joined her there with her battered 
part-bool id she and Annette went over th« opening bars of the 


which, like the Riff bull. was “‘ orkerd ’’ in places. 
as lighting the candles on long iron sticks, while Miss 


new anth: 


Mr. Black 


Black adjusted herself to the harmonium, which did the organ’s 
drudgery for it, and then settled herself, note-book in hand, to watch 
vhich of the choir made an attendance. 

Miss Black was constantly urging her brother to do away 


with the mixed choir and have a surpliced one. She became even 
more urgent on that head after Annette had joined it. Mr. Black 
was nothing loth, but his bishop who had but recently instituted 
him had implored him not to make a clean sweep of every arrange- 
ment of his predecessor, Mr. Jones, that ardent reformer whose 
principal reforms now needed reforming. So with laudable obedi- 
ence and zeal Mr. Black possessed his soul in patience and sought 
to instil new life into the mixed choir. Annette was part of that 
new life, and her presence helped to reconcile him to its continued 
existence and to increase Miss Black’s desire for its extinction. 
Miss Black was older than her brother, and had already acquired 
that acerb precision which lies in wait with such frequent success 
for middle-aged spinsters and bachelors. She somehow gave the 
comfortless impression of being “‘ready made” and “ greatly 
reduced’; as if there were quantities more exactly like her put 
way somewhere, the supply having hopelessly exceeded the demand 
She looked as if she herself as well as her fatigued elaborate clothes 
had been picked up half-price but somewhat crumpled in the sales. 
She glanced with disapproval at Annette’s whispering amicably with 
Mrs. Nicholls, and Annette desisted instantly. The five little boys 
shuffled in in a bunch, as if roped together, and slipped into their 
seats under Mr. Black’s eye. Mr. Chipps, the grocer and principal 
bass, followed, bringing with him an aroma of cheese. The two 
iltos, Miss Pontifex and Miss Spriggs, from the Infants’ School 
were already in position. A few late comers seemed to have dropped 
noiselessly into their seats from the roof, and to become visible 
by clearings of throats. 

Mr. Black, who was chagrined by the very frigid reception and 
the stale tea which his sister had accorded to Annette, said, with 
his customary benignity, ‘‘ Are we all here? I think we may as 
vell begir 

Miss Black remarked that the choir-master, Mr. Spillcock, 
was “ late again,’”’ just as that gentleman was seen advancing like 
a ramrod the aisle. 

\ certain mystery enveloped Mr. Spillcock. He was not a 
Rif miu w did he hail from Noves, or Hevke, or Swale, or even 
Reibenb1 What had brought him to live at Reibenbridge 
ho one rivitly knew, not even Mrs. Nicholls. It was whispered 


that he bugled ” before Royalty in outlandish parts, and 
vhen F | Missions were being practised he had been understood 
to aver the lines : 


Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand 


put him ly in mind of the scenes of his earlier life. Whether 
he had 1 served in the Army or not never transpired, but his 
grey mot 1e was twirled with military ferocity, and he affected 
the bear nd manner of a retired Army man. It was also 
whispere t Mrs. Spillecock, a somewhat colouriess, depressed 
mate for ivid a personality, ‘‘ was preyed upon in her mind ” 
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because another lady had 
a prior or church claim 
to the title of Mrs. 
Spillecock. As a child | 


always 
expected the real Mrs. Spillcock 
to appear, but she never did. 

‘ Good evening all,”’ said Mr. 
Spillcock, urbanely, and without 
waiting for any remarks on the lateness of the hour, he seized out 
of his waistcoat pocket a tuning-fork. ‘‘ We begin, I presume, 
with the anthem, ‘Now hunto ‘'Im.’ Trebles, take your doh. 
Doh, me, sol, doh, doh.’” Mr. Spillcock turned towards the trebles 
with open mouth. uttering a prolonged falsetto doh, and showing 
all his molars on the left side, where apparently he held ‘doh"’ in 
reserve. 

Annette guided Mrs. Nicholls and Mrs. Cocks and the timid 
under-housemaid from the Dower House from circling round the 
note to the note itself. 

“Doh ”’ sang out all the trebles with sweetness and decision 

““ Now then, bovs, why don’t you fall in ? ’’ said Mr. Spillcock, 
looking with unconcealed animosity at the line of little boys, whom 
he ought not to have disliked, as they never made any sound in the 
church, reserving their voices for shouting on their homeward way 
in the dark. 

“* Now then, boys, look alive. Take up your doh from the ladies.” 

A faint, buzzing echo like the sound in an unmusical shell 
could be detected by the optimists nearest to the boys. It would 
have been possible to know they were in tune only by holding their 
bodies to your ear. 

“ They have got it,’’ said Mr. Black, valiantly. 

Mr. Spillcock looked at them with cold contempt. 

“* Altos, me,”’ he said more gently. He was gallant to the fair 
sex, and especially to Miss Pontifex and Miss Spriggs, one dark 
and one fair and both in the dew of their cultured youth 

“ Altos, take your me.”’ 

The two altos, their lips ready licked, burst into a plaintive bleat 
which if it was not me was certainly nothing else. The miller, 
the principal tenor, took his sol, supported at once by ‘‘ the young 
chap ”’ from the Manvers Arms, who echoed it manfully directly 
it had been unearthed, and by his nephew from Lowestoft, who 
did not belong to the choir and could not sing, but who was on a 
holiday and always came to choir practices with his uncle, 
because he was courting either Miss Pontifex or Miss Spriggs, possibly 
both. I have a hazy recollection of hearing years later that he 
had married them both, not at the same time, but one shortly after 
the other, and that Miss Spriggs made a wonderfui mother to 
Miss Pontifex’s baby, or vice verséd. Anyhow, they were both in 
love with him, and I know it ended happily for evervone, and was 
considered in Riff to be a great example to Mr. Chipps of portly 
years, who had been engaged for about twenty years “ as you might 
say off and on ”’ to Mrs. Cocks’ sister (who was cook at the Dowe 
House), but who, whenever the question of marriage was intro- 
duced, opined that “ he felt no call to change his state.”’ 

Mr. Black made several ineffectual attempts to induce the 
basses to take their lower doh. But Mr. Chipps, though he generally 
succumbed into singing an octave below the trebles, had conscien- 
tious scruples about starting on the downward path even if his 
part demanded it, and could not be persuaded to make any sound 
except a dignified neutral rumbling. The other basses naturally 
were not to be drawn on to dangerous ground while their leader 
held aloof. 

“We shall drop into it later on,’’ said Mr. Black, hopefully, 
who sat with them. ‘‘ We had better start.” 

“Pom, pom, pom, pom,” said Mr. Spilleock, going slowly 
down the chord and waving a little stick at trebles, altos, tenors 
and basses in turn at each “ pom.” 

Everyone made a note of sorts, with such pleasing results 
that it was felt to be unchivalrous on the part of Mr. Spillcock 
to beat his stick on the form and say sternly : 

“ Altos, it’s hay. Not hay flat.” 

‘“ Pommmm !”’ in piercing falsetto. 

The altos took up their note again, caught it as it were with 
pincers from Mr. Spillcock’s back molars. 

“ Righto,”’ said Mr. Spilleock. ‘ Altos, if you find yourselves 
going down, keep yourselves hup. ‘Now hunto ’Im.’”’ 

And the serious business of the practice began. 
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CHAPTER NI. 


Tue violet dusk was deepening and the dew was falling as Annette 
crossed the garden under the apple trees There was a light in 
Aunt Maria’s window, which showed that she was evidently grap- 
pling with the smoking imbroglio which was racking two young 
hearts Even a footfall in the passage was apt to scare that shy 
bird Aunt Maria’s genius, so Annette stole on tiptoe to the parlour 
\unt Harriet, extended on a sofa near a shaded lamp, looked up 
from her cushions with a bright smile of welcome, and held out both 
her hands Aunt Harriet was the vVoungest of three sisters, but 
he had not realised that that fact may in time cease to mean much 
It was obvious that she had not vet kissed the rod of middle age 
She had been moderately good-looking twentv vears ago and still 
possessed a willowy figure and a slender hand and a fair amount 
of ash-coloured hair which she wore in imitation of the then Princess 
of Wal tilted torward in a dome of innumerable little curls over 

longish, pinkish face, leaving the thin flat back of her head un 


by a coil Aunt Harriet gave the impression of being 
1 


‘ f, especially on the few occasions on which she stood up 
when emed as if part of her had become momentarily unglued 
fror he sofa, leaving her spinal column and the back of her head 
behind 

She had had an unhappy and misunderstood—I mean too 
accurately understood—existence, during the early years when her 
elder sister Maria ruthlessly exhorted her to exert herself and con 
tinually frustrated her mild inveterate determination to have every 
thing done for her But a temporary ailment, long since cured 
and a sympathetic doctor had enabled her to circumvent Maria, 


her sofa with the soft-hearted 


Catherine in attendance Her unlined face showed that she had 


found her niche in this uneasy world, and was no loncer as in all 


her earlier vears a drifter through life. terrified bv the possibility 


and to establish herself for good on 


of fatiguing herself Greatly to her credit, and possibly owing to 
Catherine’s mediation, Aunt Maria accepted the situation and nevet 
sought to undermine the castle, not in Spain but on the sofa, which 
her sister had erected, and in which she had found the somewhat 
colourless happiness of her life 

Come in, my love, come in,”” said Aunt Harriet with playful 
gaiety Come in and sit by me.”’ 

Her love came in and sat down obediently on the low stool 
by her aunt's couch, that stool to which she was so frequently 
beckoned, on which it was her lot to hear so much advice on the 
subject of housekeeping and the management of the servants 

Have you had supper, dear child 

Not vet I will go now.’ 

And did vou remember to take a lozenge as you left the 
church 

1 am afraid I forgot 

\h, my dear! It’s a good thing vou have someone to 
look after vou and mother you It's not too late to take one 
now 

| should like to go and have supper now lam very hungry 

| rejoice to hear it It is wonderful to me how you can do 
without a regular meal on choir nights If it had been me I should 
have fainted But sit down again for one moment I have 
something to tell you You will never guess whom we have had 
here.’ 

| begin to think it must have been Canon Wetherby, the 
clergyman who told vou that story about the parrot who said 
‘Damn’ at prayers, and made Aunt Maria promise not to put 
it in one of her books.’ 

She will all the same It is too good to be lost No, it 
was not Canon Wetherby But vou will never guess. I’ve never 
known you guess anything, Annette You are totally devoid 
of imagination, and ah! how much happier vour life will be in 
consequence I shall have to tell vou It was Mr. Reginald 
Stirling.’ 

rhe novelist 

Yes, and you know Maria was beginning to feel a little hurt 
becaust he hadn't called, as they are both writers There is 
a sort of freemasonry in these things But, anvhow, he came 
at last and he was quite delightful Not much to look at 
Not Mr. Harvey's presence, but most agreeable And he seemed 
to know all about us He said he went to Riff Church sometimes, 
and had seen our youngest sister in the choir. How I laughed 
after he was gone | often wish the comic side did not appeal to 
me quite so forcibly fo think of poor me, who have not been 
to church for vears, boldly holding forth in the choir, or Maria 
dear Maria, who only knows God Save the Queen’ because 
evervone gets up—as Canon Wetherby said in his funny way 
‘Does not know Pop goes the Queen from God save the weasel.’ 
Maria said afterwards that probably he thought vou were our 
vounger sister, and that sent me off into fits again.”’ 

I certainly sit in the choi 

He was much interested in the house, too, and said it was 
full of old-world memories.’’ 

“ Did he really say that Annette’s face fell. 

No Now I come to think of it J said that and he agreed 
And his visit, and his conversation about Mrs. Humphry Ward 
comparing David Grieve and Robert Elsmere, quite cured dear 
Maria’s headache, and we agreed that neither of us would tell vou 
about it in the absence of the other, so that we might make you 
guess. So remember, Annette, when Maria comes in, you don’t 
know a word, a single word of what I've told you.’ 

Aunt Maria came in at that moment, and sat down on the 
other side of the fire 
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\unt Maria was a short, sack-like woman betwee: 
sixty, who had long since given up any pretensions +, 
and who wore her grev hair parted under a littl 
antagonistic qualities struggled foi precedence im Anes 
stout, uneasy face, benevolence and irritability self 
and absent-mindedness, a suspicious pride and the « 
which so often dogs it, and the fatigue of one who daj] 
is trving to be “ an influence for good,” with little o; 
temperament Annette had developed a compassi 
for both her aunts, now that they were under he; 
the greater degree of compassion was for Aunt Mari 

Aunt Harriet will have told you who has he 
she said as a matter of cours 

\unt Harriet fixed an imploring glance op 
explained that she had seen a dog-cart in the court 
later she had seen Mr. Stirling driving in it 

I wished, Harriet,’’ said Aunt Maria. wit} 
her sister, ‘‘ that you had not asked him if he had 

‘ But he had, Maria He was only doubtful 
till | told him some of the names, and then 

Then the poor man perjured himself.” 

And | thought that was so true how he said 
and I, Miss Nevill, have no time in our hard-work 
even the best modern fiction.’ 

“1 found time to read ‘ The Magnet,’ ”’ said \ 
hollow voice 

At this moment the door opened and Hodgki: 
maid, advanced into the room, bearing a tray whic! 
in an aggressive manner on a small table beside An: 

I am certain Hodgkins is vexed about so 
Aunt Harriet, solemnly, when that functionary h; 

| am as sensitive as a mental thermometer to \ 
feeling, and I saw bv the way she set the tray dow 
angr\ 

‘* Perhaps she guessed that Annette was starvin 
Maria. 


CHAPTER NIL. 


[ut Dower House stands so near to the church that | 
sitting by her bedroom window in the dusk, could | 
of the choir practice over the low ivied wall which 
churchyard from the garden. She could detect A 
taking the same passage over and over again, trvii 
trebles stumbling after her. Presently there was a sil 
her voice rose sweet and clear by itself 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst ai 

shall the sun light on them nor any heat.”’ 

The other voices surged up, and Janey heard no 
it possible there really was a place somewhere wh« 
no more hunger and thirst, and beating, blinding h« 
they only pretty words to comfort where no comfort 
looked out where one soft star hung low in the dusk ove 
river and its poplars. It seemed to her that night 
reached the end of her strength. 

For vears since her father died she had nursed a 
her mother, the invalid in the next room, through 
terrible days and nights, through what scenes of ange 
ness and despair. Janey had been loyal to one who 
been loval to her, considerate to one who had ridd: 
over her, tender to one who was harsh to her, who had 
harsh. And now her mother, not content with eating 
vears of her daughter’s life, had laid her cold hand upon 
and had urged Janev to promise that after her deat! 
always keep Harry, her half-witted vounger brother 
house with her and protect him from the world on on 
lunatic asvlum on the other. Something desperate hi 
in Janey’s heart and she had refused to give the pi 
could see still her mother’s look of impotent anger 
her face to the wall, could hear still her hysterical s 
had not dared to remain with her, and Anne, the old | 
was sitting with her till the trained nurse returned trot 
a clever, resourceful woman who had made herselt 
to Lady Louisa and had taken Harry to the dentist, al 
fore a matter difficult of accomplishment 

Janey realised with sickening shame this eve! 
had unconsciously looked forward to her mother’s 
time when release would come from this intolerable | 
she had endured for the last seven years. Her poor 1 
die some day, and a home would be found for Hari 
missed anvone if he was a day away from them \ 
marry Roger, dear kind Roger, whom she had loved 
a small child and he was a big boy. That had bee 
prison whose one window looked on a green tree ; and 
Janey had strained towards it as a plant strains to th 
thing fierce had stirred within her when she saw het 
trving to block the window That at any rate must! 
She could not endure it. She knew that if she 
he would never consent that Harry and his attenda 
in the house with them. What man would? She 
her mother had realised that contingency and th 
Roger’s refusal, and hence her determination to 
from Janey. 

She was waiting for her cousin Roger now. H: 
whether he would dine or come in after dinner; 1 
whether he caught the five o’clock express from Li 
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wnv case he would come in some time this evening to tell 
of his mission to Paris. Roger lived within a hundred 
wie in the pink cottage with the twirly barge-boarding almost 
we sng church, close by the village stocks 
lanes had put on what she believed to be a pretty gown 
2 ocount: it was at any rate a much-trimmed one, and had 
“be hor soft brown hair. The solitude and the darkness 
somewhat the strain upon her nerves. Perh?ps 
3 fter all have accomplished his mission and her mother 
on oi ecified. Sometimes there had been quiet intervals 
; lent outbreaks which nearly always followed op posi 
nd. Perhaps to-morrow life might seem more possibk 
; htmare To-morrow she would walk up to Red Riff 
4 tte, lovely kind Annette, the wonderful new friend 
ae into her life Roger ought to be here if he were 
s inner Tne choir was leavine the church Choi 
never over till after eight rhe steps and voices sub 
t a match and held it to the clock on the dressing- 
er past eight. Then Roger was certainly not coming. 
—_ nstairs and ordered dinner to be served. 
It relief that for once Harry was not present, that 
her dinner without answering the futile questions 
-] his staple of conversation, without hearing the 
vhich heralded everv remark. She heard the carriage 
hy] f the courtvard to meet him. His teeth must have 
than usual. Perhaps even nurse, who had him so 
r her thumb as a rule, had found him recalcitrant 
4 is peeling her peach the door opened and Roger came 
vn. If had been anyone to notice it—but no one ever 
otice hing about Janey—they might have seen that as sh« 
' she became a pretty woman. A soft red mounted 
het her tired eyes shone, her small erect figure became 
lert id not dined after all. She sent for the earlier dishes, 
\ ate refrained from asking him any questions 
\ ) not look as tired as I expected,’’ she said. 
»lied that he was not the least tired. There was in 
some of the alertness of hers, and she noticed it with 
ide ret uprush of jov in her heart. Surely it was the 
fi ith of them. To be together was all they needed. 
But ol w she needed that. How far greater her need was 


yt in 
T 
r the resu! 


The tight have been taken for brother and sister as they 
t tocether in the dining-room in the light of the four wax candles. 

rl vere what the village people called “‘ real Manverses,”’ 
em, sturdy, well-knit, erect, with short straight noses 
ind grey. direct, wide-open eves, and brown complexions, and crisp 
own hai Each was good-looking in a way. Janey had the 
ivantage of vouth, but her life had been more burdened than 
Roget nd at five-and-thirty he did not look much older than 
she did at five-and-twenty, except that he showed a tendency 
to be square set, and his hair was thinning a little at the top oj 
hone well-shaped head. He was, as Mrs. Nicholls often 
emarked, ‘ the very statue of the old squire,’’ his uncle and Janevy's 
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‘“ Pray don’t hurry, Roger rhere is plenty of time 
I'm not hurrving, old girl,’’ with another gulp 

It was a secret infinitesimal grief to Janey that Roger called 
her “‘ old girl.’’ A hundred little traits showed that she had seen 
ilmost nothing of the world, but he in spite of public school and 
college gave the impression of having seen even less Phere were 
a few small tiresomenesses about Roger to which even Janey's 
faithful adoration could not quite shut its eyes. But they wer 
after all only external foibles, such as calling her “ old girl,” tricks 
of manner, small gaucheries and gruntings, and lapses into in 
ittention, the result of living too much alone, which wise Janey 
knew were of no real account rhe things that really mattered 
about Roger were his kind heart and his good business head and his 
uprightness 
Never seen Paris before, and don't care if I never see it 
* he vouchsafed between enormous mouthfuls He never 
listened—at least not to Janey ind his conversation consisted 


vain,’ 


largely of disjointed remarks thrown out at intervals, very much 
as unprofitable or waste material is chucked over a wall, without 
reference to the person whom it may strike on the other side 

‘* T should like to see Paris myself 

Roger informed her of the reprehensible and entirely un 
British manner in which luggage was arranged for et that metro 
polis, and of the price of the cabs and the system of pourboires 
and how the housemaid at the hotel had been a man Some of 
these details of intimate Parisian life had already reached even 
Janey, but she listened to them with unflagging interest Do 
not antiquarians te!l us that the extra rib out of which Eve was 


fashioned was in shape not unlike an ear-trumpet Janey was a 
daughter of Eve. She listened 

Presently the servants withdrew, and he leaned back in his 
chair and looked at her. “ It was no go,”’ he said. 


You mean Dick was worse 

“ Yes—no. I don’t know how he was. He looked at mx 
just the same, staring straight in front of him with goggling eves. 
Lady Jane said he knew me, but I didn’t see that he did. I said, 
“ Holloa, Dick,’ and he just gaped. She said he knew quite well 
all about the business, and that she had explained it to him And 
the doctor was there, willing to witness anything: awful dappe 
little chap, called me Chatiy Mussieur and held me by the arm, 


ind tried to persuade me, but " Roger shook his head and 
thrust out his under lip. 

You were right, Roger,’’ said Janey, sadly, ‘* but poor mother 
will be dreadfully anery. And how are you to go on without the 


power of attorney i/ he’s not in a fit state to grant it 
But Roger was not listening. 
| often used to wonder how Aunt Louisa got him to sign 
before about the sale of the salt marshes—that time when she 


went to Paris herself—on purpose. But ’’—he became darkly 
red—"“ hang it all, Janey, I see now how it was donc.’ 
“She shouldn't have sent me,” he said, getting up abruptly. 


‘ Not the kind for the job I suppose I had better go up and sec 
het Expect I shall catch it.” 
lo be contin ted.) 


THE SPOCL. 


Impressionable Friend ! 
Six inches this way 


that way five 


In whose dark walls a hundred phantoms liv 


Wherein six films are fixt 


lwo spools betwixt 


\nd no more skill to manage 


Than first to ‘‘ click,”’ then 
The chemist, if you're busy, 


Will do the rest, which makes it all quite easy 


‘ twist 


them I wist 


\s for the trifling cost of every snap, 


Who cares, for this, a rap 


Instantaneously 
1 and my box of witchery 


Our filmy records make, to thrill once more 


When, on the tangible, Time locks the door 


Ah! here the swirling river at my feet, 


Fringed with primroses sweet 


\nd there the mountains wrapt in gleaming snow 


\ gorse-clad hill, and outlined on its brow 


The patient oxen straining to their load, 


With tinkling bells 
©’er sun-chased fells, 


Wending their homeward path adown the rut-worn road 


Something just touched my 


I swear I felt the spray 


( heek ! 


Flecking the breakers which we rode (that day 


So, conjure we 

lor every spool unrolled 
One hour of gold! 

A life-time memory 


ELIZABETH WIrK. 
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WILD STAG-HUNTING IN FRANCE. 


IN FULL 


UNTING in France has in the last thirty years 

a great revival, after the long disorganisation conse- 

quent upon the Revolution. Little is heard in 

this country of our Gallic neighbours’ sport. Yet 

the fact remains that at least three hundred and 

thirty packs of hounds are now hunting various kinds of quarry 
on French soil. Many of these packs are mastered by descen- 
dants of the old nobility; others by country gentlemen, some 
of whom, as is often the case in England, have acquired fortunes 
in business and have established themselves vron the land, 
purchased estates and devoted themselves to a country life. 
The chase, in fact, in modern France is pursued with almost 
as much devotion as it is in England. French methods of 
hunting differ a good deal from our own ;_ the chase is, however, 
followed with at least as much seriousness and rather more 
pomp and circumstance than with us, and it is curious to find 
that in a Republican country the methods of hunting follow 
much more closely the customs of bygone centuries than is the 


seen 
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case in England. I should, perhaps, make an exce 
statement, bearing in mind the fact that the Devon a 
Staghounds still hunt their quarry by methods wh 
in the times of the Tudors. 

The principal quarry hunted in France at 
day are wild red deer and roedeer, wild boar, wolf, hi 
Foxes, as a rule, are not much hunted with packs 
The Pau Hunt, it is true, are engaged in this fo 
but as often as not they run “ bagmen,” the wild a: 
not always forthcoming. Some harrier packs—of 
are many—occasionally hunt fox towards the end of 
but Reynard is at present not regarded with the sa 
as a beast of chase in France as in England, and lat 
of these animals are killed at shooting-parties (chu at 
Wolves grow scarcer than they used to be, and are 1m 
sible to huntsmen with packs of hounds. Some sev: 
hounds still, however, pursue these animals, when tl» 
them, devoting themselves to boar, roe or red deer at ot 


umber 
sO acces 
pat ks 


can fi 
ier times 


es 
ho 


TAKES SOIL. 
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In the vast woodland spaces of France—and it is to be 
n the vé . ; : 
ibered that forestry 1s as much an art in that country 
en ‘ . 


Se te Germany—large numbers of wild red deer, roe and 
a> 4d - le shelter. These are all hunted assiduously 
ee eh sportemen. Nearly forty packs of hounds, for 
» Horny re devoted to the chase of the fleet and elusive roe, 
eXe — 


boar and roe, and ten others to roe and hare. Sixteen 


yurteen | . 
eightee! packs pursue wild red deer, 
rh iit 


to the exclusion ol all other quarry ; 
twent\ others hunt red deer and 
an alternatively, while about a score 
more sue red deer and boar. 
Thus, ! sixty packs of hounds in 
France hunt red deer either alone 
or in ation with roe and boar. 


Hunti wild red deer in France 


is still } ied under exactly the same 
condit is those obtaining during 
the ? of the Bourbon Kings. 
It dit rom the method in vogue 
with evon and Somerset Stag- 
houn the present day, in that 
the hi rer. who locates the resting- 
place e deer at early morning, 
still ; use of a lime-hound, as 
was t lish custom in Plantagenet 
and r times. On Exmoor the 
harb« now goes out alone; in 
Fran e valet-de-limier goes forth 
before break, and with his hound 
held eash seeks the traces of 
the d is they return to covert. 
Hav! cated a warrantable stag, 
he r¢ s and makes his report 
to the Master. In many hunting 
estab rents the ancient system 
of hu ng with three relays is 
still practised. A few couple of 
hounds corresponding to our tufters, are taken to rouse 
the deer, so soon as its resting-place is shown by the 
valet-de-limier. These hounds are termed rapprocheurs. As 
the hunt proceeds, the rest of the hounds held in relay are 


uncoupled and join in the pursuit. With some sportsmen, 
however, it is preferred to lay on the whole pack at once, so 
soon as the deer has been roused. That the ancient relay system 
has a good deal in its favour may be gathered from the experience 
of hunting with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds. There 
the four or five couple of tufters, the steadiest and most reliable 





THE MASTER CALLS HOUNDS OFF THE 


hound the pack, find the quarry, drive him from any other 
deer vhich he may be consorting, and usually give him a 
severe isting’ before the main body of the pack are laid 


on. | tufters may be said to correspond, roughly, with the 
rapproc’ ws of the French chase. The first relay (vieille 
meute ists of old and steady hounds which may be trusted 
to do t work thoroughly before the other relays are brought 
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into action. During the hind-hunting season with the Devon 
and Somerset Staghounds, on those short winter days when 
the stout-running hinds are by no means easy to bring to hand, 
I think I am right in saying that the Master sometimes keeps 
up his sleeve, as it were, a few couple of hounds, even after 
he has laid on most of the main pack. Exmoor hinds are 
extraordinarily hard to catch, and yield very long and severe 





PRINCE MURAT 


runs; andat the end of one of these tough chases it is a comfort- 
able thing to be able to bring out a few fresh hounds and lay 
on to the now more than half-tired deer, and so end the hunt 
before the short daylight vanishes. Thus, it will be seen, the 
system of Exmoor deer-hunting is, in reality, not so far remote 
from that pursued in French forests as may have been thought. 

One respect in which French hounds are perhaps superior 
to English is that they do not so easily change when fresh deer 
are put up. French hunting-folk have always made a great 
point of this with their hounds, and have trained and encouraged 
them for centuries in every possible 
way to stick solely to the line of the 
quarry first roused. It is an admit 
able trait upon which French sports 
men are much to be congratulated, a 
trait which is the more valuable when 
one remembers that so much of t'x 
French chase lies in deep woodlands, 
where hounds must pertorce be left 


to their own devices As to the 
class of hound used in France, there 
Is plenty of choice. Some sports 


men, especially those who hunt boar 
prefer the English foxhound, whose 
strength, courage and determination 
are of great value in this particular 
chase. The English hound has been 
crossed a good deal also with French 
blood, and in that favourite hound, 
the bdtard du Haut Poitou, or cross 
bred Haut Poitou, the English strain 
is especially noticeable. Among purely 
French strains, the big white and 
orange Vendéean hound, the grand 
blue-mottled Gascon hound, and that 
excellent blend of two old strains, 
the Gascon-Saintongeois, are perhaps 
the most valuable. The old Norman 
hound has been revived by means of 
a strong cross of the English fox- 


DEAD STAG. hound. The rough-coated Griffon- 


Vendéean hound is another fine old 
race of French hunting hound, hardier and better constitutioned 
than the smooth-coated white and orange Vendéean hound, 
which is now a somewhat delicate strain. Both the Vendéean 
breeds are descended from the celebrated Royal white hounds 
of the old French Kings. Other admirable strains are the 
Céris, Persac, Pindray and Montembceuf, still to be found 
among the light-coloured French hounds. 
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Ihe chase of 


1 good red stag 
in French 
lands is 

matter two, 
and three, 
hours before the 


wood- 
olten a 
ol 
even 


e nd ‘ 


omes 
[here is a great 
deal of blowing 
on the big 
circular French 
horns with 
which th « 
piqueux (hunts 
man tlets-de 
chien whips 
the Master, and 
even some 
members of the 
Hunt are 
equipped. Thess 
frequent and 
vociferous horn 
Jowings sound 
very strange to 
English ears; 
=m ae © IN THE FORES1 
remembered — ie aieemiais 
that without 
them sportsmen and sportswomen would more often than 
not be completely “left” in the depths of the intermin 
able forests through which the chase so frequently takes 
place French chasseurs have a most elaborate code of notes 
by which the followers of the Hunt are enabled to tell exactly 


In 
down our hunting calls to perhaps too great a 
France, where woodland hunting constitutes a large 
of the chase of red deer, roe and boar, the ancient 
of been carefully preserved from medieval times, 
are useful, but necessary. 


England we have cut 
paucity In 
proportion 
most 


how the progress of the chase goes 


calls 
which have 


still found not only 


The photographs reproduced herewith show excellently 
well some of the principal phases of French hunting Phe 
Hunt, or Eguipage, is the Rallye-Chambly, mastered by 


Prince Murat of the Chateau de Chambly in the Department 
of Oise. Prince Murat’s Hunt was established some seventeen 
since. He maintains thirty-five couple of cross-bred 
Vendéean-Poitou hounds, which hunt red deer and roe in 
various large forests in Oise and Seine-et-Oise. Wild boar are 


years 
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ERMENONVILLI “ 
Due d’l : 


le hingei 
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hunt. Thus, the Prince’s pack requires thy 
a piqueux (huntsman), two valets-de-chiens a ch 
whips) and two valets-de-chiens a pied The 
look after the hound relays, which are placed 
parts ol the forest where the deer is expecte 
Ihe Hunt uniform is Hussar blue, with collar. cuft 
coat of garnet colour. As is often the custom of Fr 
men, the breeches are dark blue, a hue which is | 
serviceable but not so smart-looking as the white o1 
4 British hunting-folk. Among those who have 1 
of wearing the button of the Rallve-Chambly a1 
Beaumont, Prince de la Moskowa, Comte «k 
Comte de Lorencez, the Duc d’Elchingen, Prince Léor 
Comte de Mailly-Chalons, Comte André de Gana‘ 
Marois, Prince Eugéne Murat, Marquis d’ Albu . 
MM. Cailhaut and H. and E. Potron. 

The stag, a first-rate ten-pointer, has, after a 
gone to water, or, as we say in England, “ taken soil Dr 
from thence, he stands at last at bay in a rocky glade ot 


de 
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re the end comes. The French term for what we call * the 
ween rhallali. After the pigueux has performed his task 
vay tein the stag, the curée takes place and the hounds are 
and sa! From the hallali to the end of the curée is a long 


rewarded ; 
= horn-blowing, the ceremonies often 


bniciness ith much 
IS ' 
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occupying half-an-hour. With heated horses and themselves 
getting chilled and stiff, English sportsmen are not great 


admirers of this particular portion of the chase ; but the French 
are very enthusiastic over it, and will not willingly relinquish any 
portion of these prolonged rites. H. A. BRYDEN. 


PONY BLOOD. 
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ON A WELSH HILLSIDE, 
Our ition shows better than words uld how bone and stamina are produced in the mountain pony now being so largely used 
lor b ig purposes. In the wintry weather these animals are seen fending for themselves hey have often to scrape away th 
snow their feet before they can get anything to eat rheir life is practically the same as that of a wild animal, and their exerci 
is that h comes from searching for food or from an explosion of high spirits. How they can gallop, how they can run, how at 
pinch can pull and what weights thev can carry are facts wel! known to everybody who has had the pleasure of owning a Welsh 


pony. Hence Mr. Edwards’ picture might very 


well 


be termed ‘“ bone and stamina in the making.’ 
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[ Staunton Harold, where the Shirleys have been one of the few families whose descent from tly 

seated since the early fifteenth century, their pedigree Conqueror is clearly established beyond dispute 

unrolls itself to its full extent, blazoned with the in the ‘‘Stemmata Shirleiana,” one of the « 

arms and bright with the monuments to the buried histories written in the spirit of critical enquit 

race, for more than thirty feet And it is not merel\ with a certain Saswalo, a sub-tenant of the hou 7 
a roll of names Ihe characters, in the main, as they emerge Dugdale does not go too far in his conclusion . 
for a little into the partial light, have often, besides their merely ‘““ was an eminent person, forasmuch as he did not 
fighting quality, a loyalty to the Crown, a cultivation and taste this great lordship (of Ettington), but also 1 rch in 
for learning above and beyond the standard of their contempo Northamptonshire, part of Witenai in Lincolnshir Hat) 
raries rhe long pedigree owes none of its length and colour Hoga, and Etewell in Derbyshire.’’ Nothing 
to heraldic fictions and embellishments, for the Shirleys are Saswalo but his name, which, Dugdale very ca 


mised, “‘ argues 

been of the old | 
as some think.” | 
would seem to ar 
way, for, as Mr 










pointed out, it an ariants 
Sawald and Sewe!l it fi 
a place in Englar ore t 
Conquest, while 1 ir 


home on the othe: 
Channel. But thi 

















can be pushed no | er back 
than this Saswalo,\ ield lat 
in six lordships in the Midland 
it now stretches « ird w 
interruptedly. Saswalo’s 
scendants in the é 
have held Ettington from 
day to the preset Henr 


the elder son of Sas 
by consent of Robert Ear 
Ferrers, the church of Eater 
den to the monks of Keni 
worth, “for the good estat 
of the said Earl, his wife, an 
sons, as also for thie remission 
of his own sins, and the souls 
healths of his ancestors, su 
cessors, parents and_ friends 
and is succeeded by another 
Henry, son of his brother 
Fulcher. 

The settlement betwee 
the second Henry and 
brother Sewallis, by which h 
sells his birthright t 
younger brother, is extant 
Fulcher had been grante 
land in Shirley in Derbyshire 
and Sewallis is the first of the 
line to be called de Sevrie ot 
Shirley. Sewallis was succeed 
by his son Henry ho 
living in the reign 0 hi 
he again was foll | by 
Sewallis. Sewallis’ son an 
heir, Sir James Sluriey, ¥& 
obliged to appeal t ie King 
for the restoration « ; manor 
of Ettington, whi \is SOF 
Ralph had laid |! 5 upon 
and even pulled n 
father’s chateus, so! > goods 
and lifted his cat wiht 
his father was afat The 
death of James ed tt 
Copyright. THE FIRST EARL’S GARDEN GATEWAY. COUNTRY LIFE.’ dispute, and Raly tinuet 
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in possession, lawfully this time. Ralph was knighted and became 
i person of great consideration in the county of Warwick, and was 
the first knight of the shire returned to the Parliament which met 
in 1294. A descendant, Sir Thomas Shirley, tells us that he 
was knighted at the battle of Falkirk, ‘‘ where he did wonders, 
to the admiration and astonishment of the beholders,”’ and 
that he served in the Welsh expedition against Llewellyn, 
and fought with courage at the battle of Boroughbridge. On 
Sir Ralph’s death in the last year of Edward II., his son 
and heir, Thomas, became the “great father of the 
Shirlevs,”” famous in his time (according to the historian, 
his namesake for his valour and for many services 
rendered to the Kings of England against the French 
But there is no authoritative evidence that he did fight at 
Crecy and Poitiers. He seems to have fought at home, for 
there is a pardon under the Great Seal to him for causing the 
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death of John 
Loxley in 136 


has not so muc] 


him as Sir Tho 


( 


\\ ary ne 


Dugda ¢ 


he finds « noth); 


able” but his 


marriage with ¢] 


the great baron 
Basset of Dra 
branches of wl 
baronies of Wal 
Hedendon, \\ 
Colinton, is, hi 
recording. His s 
followed the fi 
Red Rose. Hi 
of Lancaster, | 
Constable 
Castle, and 
him Grand Fa 
the Kingdom « 
duties of the 
provide the \ 
hawks used iy 
falconry. Thr 
riage with Beat: 
ultimate heiress 
Sir John and d 


the powerful Lords of Bramber, he added to hims: 


ince In Sussex. 


He met his death on the field of 


and, according to some accounts, as one of thx 
who, clothed in Royal armour, opposed Douglas 


Another 


Kinz 


they 


grow like hvdra’s head 


and fell before him until he in his turn met his 
His son Ralph, a boy at the time of his { 
was no doubt taken into Royal protection. He 
before he reached the age of twenty-one, and | 
of Steward of the Duchy of Lancaster. He follo 
to France, and was present with his retinue of 
and eighteen archers at the siege of Harfleur 


have lived 


Nottinghamshire ; 
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we 4 ee Hada oo: 
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but with his son Ralph began 
long connection with Staunton Harold. The Staunt 
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principally at his manor at Radclifi 
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sossession here, and Ralph Shirley, marrying in 1423 old hanging of red sey, but the room has for its only meubles a 
wong’ 7 = of the Stauntons, removed his seat there. John, cupboard, trestle-table and andirons. There seemed to have 
cong? t de marriage, was much “ affected” to Staunton been little to fill the remaining rooms but beds, carpets and worn 
on © t! it in all his charters, records and evidences he wall hangings ; and these must have been cold and comfortless, 

- a ee if of Staunton Harold. Ralph, son and heir of in spite of one “little chafer of laten like a lyon” which figures 
H - contin red the traditions of Roval service in following in the wardrobe chamber. 
Henri VII's standard when the King set his foot upon Lambert _ His son Francis seems to have been remarkable tor thi 
<imnel’s insurrection, and was one of the fifty-two knights virtue of hospitality, so much insisted upon in Elizabethan 


ree FL 
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ibbed or held of Stoke. An inventory of the goods at literature, for he 1s described on his monument as the “ ver) 
‘taunton H l, taken after his death in 1517, gives a picture paitronne of hospitalitie.”” Francis’ eldest son John, who was 
‘the hous of a gentleman of the early sixteenth century born in 1535, “drew admiration from all that ever saw him 
Ing m s hing o1 state, nothing of comfort. The great who all praised him for the sweet candour of his life and rat 
Beside hui th a piece of imagery of * bevond-sea work.” acuteness of his wit” (according to his grandson, Sir Thomas 
ides the ir short tables are four forms fastened to the whose record becomes more interesting as it nears living 
<tound, a « ard and a Flemish carpet Che great parlour tradition). Fifteen vears after his death a monument was raised 
shows trac { tattered magnificence with its hangings of to his memory by his son in Breedon Church, near Staunton, 


“tained clot t “ beyond-sea work,’ old and torn, and its where so many of the Shirleys lie buried. 
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STAUNTON HAROLD: THE JUSTICE ROOM. 
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Sir George, also has an excellent character for 
yg given him by Sir Thomas, and this is borne out by his 
— of books at Staunton Harold. The purchase of books, 
a nee not bulk largely in the interesting account book 
nani Recetts and payments belonging to the right 
. il George Shirley of Astwell,” carefully kept by some 
t: but we find him buying a book on Fortification 
ad ZEsop’s Fables.”” His various outgoings and incomings 
ep carefully ntered under their respective heads, and we can 
~ an idea of the unending business, the intricate domestic 
pee of the country gentleman, farming, building, repairing, 
wking al hunting, buying armour from Flanders, and 
rightenin Staunton with rich furniture and tapestry. rhe 
scounts from 1592-95 show how all this elaborate house-furnish- 
ag was G0 nthespot. The yarn and wool Was spun, probably 
mg and then dyed; lastly the “ imbrotherer”’ and 


This son, 


vorshipft 
trusted servanl 


se 


n the h . . 

ras wor! vere called in, lodged for a year or so, and paid 
‘or theif in providing a sufficiency of cupboard cloths, 
~ushions gings, carpets, counterpoynts, chair and_ stool 








A LATE XVII. CENTURY FIREPLACE, 


se 


overings for the great house. John Turner, the “ imbrotherer,” 
and Edmund Tylor of Staunton, the arras worker, appear to 
divide the work between them during these years, after which 
Staunton was doubtless “‘ completely and exactly furnished ”’ 

4 great contrast to its neglected condition in 1517. 

According to Macaulay, not one country gentleman in a 
wundred, of a later date, travelled once in seven years beyond 
‘ie Nearest market town; but the truth is that the richer 
ountry squires were often upon the road, and few that lived 
within a few days’ journey of London failed to visit it—probably 


a the spring or summer when the roads were in good condition 
‘or horsems id coaches. Sir George goes to London, where 


Mere are disbursements for “ play,” rides to “the Bathe,” 
noves from one county seat to another, so that Staunton, 


Ragdale an; \stwell see something of him. He was made a 
mer I th: famous first batch of May, 1611, and was buried 
V e £. . - . . 

ith his fat in 1622. Like many another of his contem- 


poraries, he 
Taised the f 
Breedon Ch) 


ide sure of his monument in his lifetime, and 
two-storeyed alabaster memorial of himself in 
At the base is a skeleton extended on a mat ; 
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above are the kneeling figures of Sir George and his lady, his 
two sons and a daughter, and beside them two infants in cradles. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Henry, who in early 
life was sent “ for the bettering of his understanding and the 
gaining of languages”’ to travel abroad. On his return he 
became a friend of that other young Henry, the promising 
Prince of Wales, whose death was such a blow to him that 
“he retired himself into the country to live a solitarie life, 
determining not to think of Courtly Pompe or glorie. At the 
length, by the opertunitve and persuasion of his honourable 
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father, he was content 
servation of his 
wife.”’ The lady 
Lady Dorothy Dever 
t Queen Elizabeth's fa) 
essex, and co-heires 
of the great English a) 
of their brother. th 
General. It is not wit] 
Sir Thomas becom: 
upon one “ Marke 
which shines most r 
this house,”’ their m 
ancient and most il] 
of England, so tl 
generations they h 
| marriage with no 
low: gle eee re setreianes ma; families.” Sir Henn 
. | | iz : ; shared his brother 
1? t Sir Thomas’ hera 
) : fF : ; ? judge by the decorat 
3 i Old Hall, which he ; 

. : ‘“Stemmata” ar 
curious papers relati 
with the Earl of Hw 
neighbour in Lei 
the right of hawkin, 
his imprisonment for 
the said Earl. It wa 
he had said “* He car 
Lord in England, ex 
of Hosts, and that 
thing for anv Lord 
hawking on his grow 

IN BREEDON CHURCH “COUNTRY LIFE was glad my Lord 
ground to hawk in: 
spirit as well as my 
my Lord should li 
within three weeks 
would deny a gentlen 
a gentleman ’’—words 
seem to see the chok 
of a Sir Anthony A 
withdrew his imputat 
Huntingdon, and was 

Like his father, he « 
for his place of burial, 
tions in his will that 
buried ‘“‘ without an 
pomp or funeral obse: 
performed, but with as 
ind silence as is possil 
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SUSSEX SEA-TROUT 

T least three s t it 
been killed with th 
the Sussex Arun thi 
One hears very littl 
these fine Salmonida 

Southern coast-line nowadays 

there can be little doubt that 

ago they were abundant 

three fish already account 

6lb. 100z., 6lb. 50z. and 


respectively, which wot 





as extremely satisfac 
best of our British riv 
were taken with spoon 
are still known to asce! 
Rother in Sussex, but t! 
made are seldom, if e\ 
the outer world rh 
Avon, a little further V 
coast, is still well know 
river, and some ver\ 
taken there, especially 
waters. But for a £ 
no single specimen o! 
been heard of in the 
known salmon taken 
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near Pulborough. The state of affairs in the South of 


« since ' 
>. not now, I fear, very conducive to the run of Salmonida 


Sussex and Hampshire. The pollution of the Channel 


rivers of 
~ the outfall of crude sewage from all our big seaside towns 
» year, and until this horrible system is put an end to 


have been long since, one cannot expect such fishes as 


%: 


f 

rs 
BREEDON CHURCH: SIR 
trout to run the gauntlet of these waters and ascend 
enty. The wonder is even that the Christchurch 
und to attract a certain number of salmon every 
g the contamination of the neighbouring salt water 
ntres of population as Bournemouth, Portsmouth 


nd Weymouth, not to mention smaller towns 


GEORGE 


COUNTRY 


THE HAUNTS OF SEA-TROUT. 


It is, far too much to hope that 


| fear 
be seen in thei 


sca-trout will ever 


former plenty in our Southern rivet 


as they are known in Cornwall and Devon, ar 


in our Western streams; but even there, as most angle 


to their cost, the run of these fish is declining r 
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fishing in perfection, the further one can get from the haunts of 
mankind and the wilder and more remote the country the better 


In such waters as are to be found on the wild and beautiful coast 
line of Connemara, for example, good sea-trout-fishing is 


be obtained, 


still to 
from reasons, the size 
and the run of fish are not quite what they used to be. 


though even there, various 


| have the 





agam 
Peal,’ 
still fairly abundant 
know 


»enypoy sea-trout 
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tenderest recollections of some of these waters, especially on that 


magnificent stretch of coast scenery between Galway and Costello 
Bay 
vields another fascinating stretch of littoral peculiarly 
run of sea-trout The and remote 
the Hebrides along Western 
still vield water where, amid some of the 


Britain, good captures of the sporting Salmo trutta may yet 


Mayo, one of the most magnificent of all British counties, 
favourable 
streams found 
Scotland 


lovely 
the 


to the 


among and Coast of 


most romantic scenery 
in 
be looked for 


Shetland 


of sea-trout-fishing 


Further afield, the rivers of Norway, Iceland and 
named as peculiarly favourable to the devotee 
rhe habits of to be 
known even than migra- 
and the East 


may be 


these Salmonidzx seem 


far less well those of the salmon; their 


tions are singularly various conflicting, and upon 


and West Coasts of Scotland these variations are especially well 
marked feed freely in fresh water, 
and of 
of which worms constitute a considerable share, especially after 


Unlike the salmon, sea-trout 


may be found stuffed with nourishing food various kinds, 


are well deserving 
It 


research 


heavy spates. The habits of sea-trout, in fact 


of much more serious study than they have yet received may 


be hoped that during the next few years closer may 


E. J. Wallis MIXED BORDERS 


enlighten the multitude of admirers of these beautiful sporting fish 
upon many points of which at present we remain in almost complete 
ignorance 

SPRING MIGRANTS. 

In spite of the early promise of spring, the migrants seem, 
thus far, to be in no great hurry to come to us. A few wheatears 
appeared here and there before Easter, and considerable flocks of 
pied wagtails have been noticed. I heard and saw a chiff-chaff 
on March 2oth, which is not an early date for this small but hardy 
in the first 
note being the 


wanderer. These birds are occasionally noted week 
of March, the date of which I 


second of that The wanderings of this tiny and delicate- 


earliest have a 
month. 
looking warbler are as marvellous as those of any of the birds that 
come to us in spring. They range in summer as far as the Arctic 
Circle and a little beyond; while in winter they may be seen in 
Abyssinia, Palestine, Arabia, Minor and The chiff- 
chaff found in the Canaries is a still more diminutive race than 
this, and is known to naturalists as Phylloscopus fortunatus— 
the fact that it resident inhabitant of the 


Fortunate Islands After our long and darksome winter no spring 


Asia Persia. 


manifestly from is a 
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bird is more looked for or more welcome than the littl 
one of the feeblest-looking yet the mest punctual and mx 
of all our feathered visitants. Its monotonous vet inspiriy 
is surely the truest herald of summer that we can look fo; 
until I heard the voice of my little friend on the Th 
Good Friday was I absolutely convinced that spri; 
The chiff-chaff’s familiar truth 
listened and longed for by thousands of people fro; 


H. A 


IN THE GARDEN 


GLADIOLI FOR SPRING PLANTING 


URING the late 
few plants will give such a wealth of material for s 


here. note is, in 


England to the other. 


summer and autumn 
mid-July until well into October, there is , 


demand for bold, brilliant coloured flowers { 


small an outlay of time and trouble as the large-flo 


Gladioli. Time was when these flowers found a ho: 


ed 


s ~ 
> 


a» 
~~ 
RS 


A SURREY GARDEN. 


gardens in the country, a fact that was largely due to the 


( hiff ct 
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pau | 


of really good colours among them, and to an erroneous but wid 


spread belief that they were tender plants and very diflicult 
| 


to gro 


really well. Hybridists, with their usual acumen, have during the las 


two decades given us a wonderful wealth of new colours 
by crossing the different species or types, and, in a 


lithe 


imported to the plants increased vigour and to the | 
size and graceful poise, so that the modern Gladioli ar 
that should be grown on a bountiful scale in all 
and especially those where autumn flowers are apprec! 

Of the stately bearing of these Gladioli in bed « 
not necessary to comment at length. Flower spi! 
or even more in height, clothed for at least a third « 
with large, fully opened and gloriously brilliant blosso: 
tier carrying a wealth of partly - opened flowers 
neatly folded buds in their pale green sheaths, need ‘ 
seen to be fully appreciated, and it is difficult to thir 
in either large bed or mixed border where they w 
place. Grouped in colonies of nine or more, accord 
of the border, they are ideal for growing with her! 


principal 


yn ha 


lowers great 


flowers 


gardens 
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can be planted in close proximity to some that flower carly planting, an additional forking over of the top ten inches and 
and can ™* ce and so fill the hiatus that would otherwise occur. mixing well with it some steamed bone-meal—a good handful to 
nl in the sna combinations of Gladioli and herbaceous plants each square yard—rendering it even more agreeable to the plants 
pense pb seen was a large bed sparsely planted with the white The actual depth to plant will vary somewhat with the character 
> Sn na E. H. Jenkins, and the scarlet Gladiolus brenchleyensis of the soil. For instance, if it is heavy clay, three inches of covering 
7“ Ss .t .rspersed among them. Both flowered in August, and the soil will be sufficient, while in that of a very porous nature nearly 
freely yagi pure white and scarlet was particularly good. twice that depth would be necessary, ranging it between these two 
eae these Gladioli are such excellent and useful plants according to the variation of the soil. At the risk of repetition 
seating brilliant effects in the outdoor garden, I think they it is necessary to emphasise the fact that perfect drainage is 
os peck more useful for cutting, a point in their favour that was essential, and when planting Gladioli in clay soil it is advisable 
alee rred to at the outset. The reason is this. The flowers to put an inch of coarse sand under the corms and surround them 
on a spike already stated, do not all open at one time, the lower with the same material, while for the choicer varieties it would 
ones unfo : first, to be followed later, and in stages, by the buds be quite worth while to fill in the hole with some good potting soil. 
on the uy portion of the stem. rhis development of blossoms Varieties are now so numerous that it is almost invidious 
oes ON ¢ ly well when the spikes are cut and placed in water to name any. The majority of those offered by firms of repute 
a + doe they are allowed to remain on the plant, consequently can be relied upon to do well, and particulars of these and other , 
Sower-5} which are cut in their early stages of development large-flowered sorts can be obtained from any good catalogue of 
will last od condition in water for ten days or a fortnight, bulbs for spring planting EoW.H 


moval he lower flowers as they fade and the replenishing of 
ret é ' : 


F water ¢ ther day being all the attention that is necessary. ANNUAL FLOWERS IN MIXED BORDERS. 
No the planting season is here, it may be useful to give THE value of annual flowers in mixed borders can scarcely be over-estimated 







a few m the cultivation of these flowers, which play as Without them it would be well-nigh impossible to fill the gaps caused by the 
import part in the autumn garden as the stately Darwin passing to rest of such spring flowers as Leopard’s Bane, Daffodils and Tuiips 
Tulips iat of spring. Fortunately they are not very difficult Chere are two ways of using these annuals in the mixed border. One is to sow 
: id providing good corms, as the bulb-like roots are seeds of such kinds as Nemesias, Stocks, Asters and Antirrhinums in frames 
to man E - , ie and subsequently plant the sturdy seedlings where they are to flower, and the 
technic lled, are procured, they can be accommodated in other to sow the seeds of the more hardy kinds during April wherever they 
almost iden in the United Kingdom. There are, however, ire needed to grow and blossom. Thus at the present time seeds of Clarkias, 
, a few « al points that must be remembered. These plants Godetias, Leptosiphon, Pot Marigolds, Cornflowers, Larkspurs, Nigella, Night- 
must h 1 open position, 7.e., one not heavily shaded by trees scented Stock, Annual Chrysanthemum, Candytuft, the fragrant Mignonette 
or buil well-drained, moderately rich soil: and the corms must and, a few weeks later, the dwarf Nasturtiums may well be sown between the 
at plan ime be kept from actual contact with fresh or green pipes tase a, pea ie - eae almost any ae plants that find 
— ; . a more or less permanent home in the mixed border. In the pertion of border 
manurt th a modicum of ingenuity these essentials can be shown on the right of the illustration on the opposite page the charming Nemesias 
provide imost any garden. Providing the soil has been deeply and so-called Asters, or, more correctly Callistephuses, have been successfully 
dug, al nured deep down with thoroughly rotted manure used, and add charm and colour where otherwise annoying blank spaces would 
in fairl nteous proportion, it should be in good condition for have existed H 
“ 
ICE-YACHTING. 

NLY a few years ago the idea of a holiday abroad towns to escape the vagaries of our early spring. Still, it 
for winter sports was almost unthought of; was in search of warmth and sun, and not of ice and snow, 
certainly a goodly number of people travelled that they roamed abroad. Now all this is changed, and 

yearly to the Riviera and some of the _ Italian coast although many are still true to their first love, and go to 
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the Riviera or Egypt, yet a yearly 
increasing number flock to Switzer- 
land and Norway for winter sports. 
At first the rigour of a winter climate 
was doubtless considered too great 
for anv but the young and active ; it 
might be safe and exciting enough for 
a man in the pink of condition and 
training, but for one who had led a 
more or less sedentary existenee, and 
was also possibly somewhat settling 
down in age and figure, to go to 
Switzerland in the winter for skating, 
to be hurled down hill upon a 
toboggan, to come halfway down a 
mountain on ski in as many minutes 
as it took hours to ascend—in fact, 
to generally ‘‘ fool about” in the 
snow, was looked on as madness, if 
not death. However, it has long 
since been discovered that in these 
high-altitude resorts and in these 
games on ice and snow lie the secret 
of eternal youth, of happiness and of 
health. So now the almost universal 
quest is the favoured land where the 
snow lies longest and the temperature 
remains steadily below freezing-point. 

Having spent a part of the 
winter camping in Morocco, we 
returned to England] too early, and, 
seeking winter sports somewhat off 
the beaten track, by a lucky chance 
went to Sweden, where we found not 
only ski-running, skating and tobog- 
ganing were to be obtained, but what 
will be to many the best of all, ice 
vachting and skate-sailing. For 
excitement and exhilaration it is 
doubtful if there is anything to beat 
these sports, and for those who love 
pace I feel confident that there is 
nothing to touch them, for the speed 
is the rate of the wind The chief 
centre in Sweden for ice-yachting 
as well as for skate-sailing, is on the 
large fiord called Stora Vartan, just 
outside Stockholm, an immense sheet 
of water stretching for miles, dotted 
with numerous birch and pine clad 


islands A more perfect cruising 
ground than this there could scarcely 
bn Usually there is ample wind to 


render sailing delightful, and often 
enough to make it of all sports the 
most exciting The Ice Yacht Club 
House is at Djursholm, on this fiord 
and here lie, as a rule, some fifty 
boats or more, Sunday being the day 
of days for the sport. Then every- 
where are sails, yachts and skaters 
flying in and out of the islands. 
From Stockholm it is an easy journey, 
by electric train, of barely half-an- 
hour, and the station lies within a 
stone’s throw of the club _head- 
quarters, the houseboat, which stands 
some four hundred yards from the 
shore, frozen in the ice. 

Ice-yachting, unlike boat-sailing, 
is quickly and readily learnt ; cer- 
tainly it calls for skill and much 
judgment when it comes to racing, 
but with any knowledge of sailing, 
or even without, cruising can be 
enjoyed. There is little need to 
describe an ice-yacht, as this can 
more readily be seen from the photo- 
graphs, in which also the two types 
of rig are clearly shown. The boats 
carry from two to three people, and 
cost, complete, from 300kr. to 4ookr. 
(a kroner being equivalent to Is. 14d.) 
Unfortunately, the boats available 
for hiring are but few, as they are 
all the property of private owners. 
Occasionally, however, a boat can be 
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TYPICAL RIGS 


bought md-hand, but these opportunities come seldom. attached to nearly all the trains, the hotels are cheap and very 
There! anybody intending to go to Sweden for yachting comfortable, and everywhere English people are welcomed with 
should «rite some little time in advance to Per Langborg, extraordinarv kindness. E. HARVEY JARVIS. 

5, Bir Jarlsgatan 5, Stockholm, who usually knows of 


for hire, or sale, second-hand. How much notice ‘TO a - ’ 
5 | to build I do not know, but it would be wise, | FISHING ON THE BRO. LDS. 
think. allow fully two months. LL anglers who are looking forward to the summer holiday season and 
Ska‘e-sailing is a pastime that requires no outlay to speak A 
of : the sail costs from 15kr. to 30kr., so this is not a big outlay. 4 
a] Also there is no need to make preparations in advance. for adjoining Broads is a thing of the past Since its foundation in 1857 the Vare 
sails can be obtained at manv shops in Stockholm. Here and Bure Preservation Society has done excellent work in obtaining legal authority 
again there is little need to describe the sail, for the illustrations to put a stop to netting for pike, roach and bream, and in suppressing fish 
more clearly explain it, and, as can be seen, skate-sailing 


to sport with rod and line on the Norfolk Broads may not be aware 
that free fishing on the rivers Yare, Bure and Waveney and their 


poaching ; but with the establishment of the Norfolk Fishery Board the old 


: society ceased to exist and new fishery reguiations came in tores In ftutute 
and ice-vyachting are not for men only; women also can every angler in Broadland will have to provide himself with a licence to fish 
enjoy them. Skate-sailing is perhaps even more exciting, In the past there have been frequent complaints that the Preservation Society 
it certainly gives more exercise, than ice-yachting, and is has been a locally-supported charitable institution. Visitors, while benefiting 
very quickly greatly by its activi 
learnt by ties have shown 
areasonably little disposition te 
good skater It contribute financially 

o the carrying on 
would be wearl- 


: fits work. Indeed 
some to describe 


the delights of a 


it would not be un 


y . . just to accuse them 
day's sailing in of discreditable 
d good breeze , meanness, for when 


let it suffice 
that it is of 


t week or two ago 


two collecting-box 
all exhilarating Were sent in from a 
sports the most popular anglers 


. ‘ esort 0 the Yare 
exhilarating. resort on th u 


j Besides Djurs- 
: holm there is 
also Satlsjé- 
baden, and this 
is perhaps even 
better than the 
Stora Vartan 
ford for skate- 


one box was tound 
to contain twopence 
halfpenny and the 
other a solitary halt 
penny! These mu 
niheent sums repre 
sented the visitors 
donations to the 


funds of the society 


ie: ook te wo the perere 
twelve months! 

equally easy 

q isy ol Under the new 


access irom 
Stockholm. 

] have pur- 
posely refrained . ls. — 


~ “" 


Fisheries Order, the 


Board has power to 


he 


compel every angler 





~ . who fishes on the 


ae 


from attempting we - Broads and Broad 
‘ .- - ‘Les 'a¥ . 
the task of - s EF bey ~ eee eae land rivers to pay 
° * ° . ~ 
Instructior in = “a . ~ ' for his sport, but the 
4 “4 . ey -y 


the art I sail- yp eliamia of 33 : “ licences are <n 
ing. , il very reasonabil 
ia} = adi rates lor one day's 
\ 7) od SKATE-SAILING. fishing a charge of 
eae . chiet threepence is made 
one bein: that I am a novice myself, the other because I know for seven days’, sixpence; and for any longer pericd up to the end of th 
that an-hour’s practical instruction is of more value vear, one shilling Arrangement are being made for the sale of 
than a -olume written on the subject, and this, as I have licences at the post offices of all the towns and villages along th 
proved always so cheerfully and readily given by a poste — vents re — 3 sarge r cer rr “* saga 
er vm. . a : ¥ “s . : apply to the secretary of the Fishery Board, Mr. A ty . 54, London Street 
broth rtsman, and the Swede is certainly the kindliest that a ape th erpare 
| have t T avelling i Sw 1 ss ee abl Norwich, at the same time sending the fee for the time during which he wishes 
og 7 travelling In Sweden is most comtortable, the to fish. This year there will be a close time for all fish from April 15th until 
allwa\ iTrlages are excellent . dining and restaurant cars are lune rsth Next year the close time will begin on March 1sth 
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IN THE BLACKMORE VALE. 


HE 
will 
nation of 


end of this week 
see the termi- 
hunting 
in a good many 
countries, among 
others the famous Blackmore 
Vale, of which Whyte Melville 
wrote in such glowing terms. 
A country for the most part 
of rolling hills and rich grass 
vales, the value of the pasture 
makes such a country un- 
suitable to ride over late into 
the spring, after the grass 
has been bush-harrowed and 
everything put tidy for the 
and though the 
farmer there has as good a 
reputation as a sportsman as 
is to be found in England, vet 
even he might be inclined to 
call ‘‘enough’’ were his 
beautiful pastures ridden 
over too late in a season like 
the present. My own know- 
ledge of the country is con- 
fined to a day in the Thurs 
day district, which is not by 
any means a favourite part 
though from what I saw of 
it I should say it was a very 
fine stronghold for foxes, 
and likely to produce the 
right wild kind which seems 
in many places to become 
more scarce as years go on 


season ; 


A 


woodland, gorse and hills, and with—at 


rough 
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AT THE LAST 


to one another and, as the cabman said of the London hunting- 
man at the station, to “ look like a bloomin’ oleograph.” 

More typical of the country at its best is the scene of their 
Point-to-Point Races, which took place on Saturday last near 
Templecombe. The course, though criticised by some who 
rode in the events, was an interesting one from the point of view 
of the onlooker unaccustomed to seeing racing over a banking 
course, and though, I suppose, like eels and skinning, one 
gets used to these things, some of the banks, notably that out 
of the road and second last in the 
course, gave one “ furiously to think ”’ 
when one saw half-a-dozen, more 
or less, beat horses coming rolling 
along after galloping over some three 
miles of deep country and jumping 
who knows how many obstacles. 
All, however, surmounted it success- 
fully, though they did not all seem 
to give their jockeys just that “ feel ”’ 
so impossible to describe. 

It is said of the gallant Irish 
sportsmen who climb up and _ sur- 
mount the most forbidding banks, 
guarded by big ditches on either 
side, that most of them will go any- 
where rather than jump a_ flying 
lence. In like manner a few old 
Blackmore Vale banks, placed in 2 
country of flying fences, would pro- 
bably make the best performers there 
crane their necks and take a pull 
til they got used to them. Onc 
thing is certain, that to go with any 


degree brilliance in that country 
must require an accomplished hunter, 
whose .lucation has been progres- 
sive ar’ thorough. Judging by the 
stamp » sees there, those who can 
keep ‘ rv fine type of horse, the 
short-! -ked, well - coupled horse 
seemin 0 find favour, and no 
doubt ilance—a_ quality so 
often ler- estimated —is even 
more essary in this ‘‘on and 





FENCE BUT ONE. 


off’ style of jumping than when fences can be cleared in 
one jump. 


BABY ANIMALS. 


. HERE seem to be a lot of different ways of bringing up a baby.’ 
That was the comment of a good lady, herself not without 
experience in that most essential art, after reading Mr. Pycraft’s 


really rather wonderful book, ‘‘The Infancy of Animals” (Hutchinson) 
Certainly those who have not given previous attention to this subject, which 


A BANK IN THE BLACKMORE VALE. 
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is extraordinary in many ways, will be full of wonder, and though its author are broken into spots, where the spotted garment is one that 
has steered clear of scientific terms which would perplex the uninitiated, the book nearly to the background where the young thing lives. y, 
ssoinforming that it is scarcely possible that the most deeply learned might species that nest on bare beaches of gravel may be given as a; 
not find in it something new to him, whether fact or inferenc rhe infinite The illustrations deserve a special word of praise, not , 
variety of the modes in which Nature has taught the creatures to continue merit, but because thev really do illustrate and make clear 1) 
their kind umazing all up the scale of evolution There was a time, indeed, full of interest as the book is, it would hardly attain the popularit 
vhen there were no babi 1 statement which may read like paradox, but it is sure to command, were it not for the illustrations which ; 
t is the fact that in the first and simplest conditions ot life reproduction was clear. One of the lines of enquiry and explanation to 
flected by the splitting into two of a single individual, and each of the two devotes himself is the different degree of care required 
halves was immediately a new and well-gré6wn individual of the same species and bestowed by the parent throughout the evoution st; 
That was in the beginning But Mr. Pycraft’s wav in this book was not to way it is a true statement that the care becomes great; 
vork from the beginning upwards, but from the highest—that is to say, from is more highly developed, but it is a rule which has many 
he human babyhood—downwards Nor does he carry the story to its exceptions. The range is as wide as may be, from th 
primeval simplicities, as he finishes wit! ! ount of the babvhood of the that is claimed by the helpless infants in our nurseries to the a 
insect of their oftspring displayed by some creatures which deposit « 
The reader will not fail to find fascination in a very early chapter of the by the heat of the sun or of decaying vegetation. On the other 
book which treats of the protective coloration in the form of long stripes of kinds show an amazing care, and what we may call, paradox 
the young of many animal The grass blades and lines of light on the sunny fore-knowledge of the wants of an infant that thev will nev 
of branches form stripes of colour in the vegetation, and the light trom the egg. The varied modes of carrying the young are 
tripes on the darker coat assimilate into these It is in infancy, before ind perhaps the frog family display the most curious insta 
the strength to resist or the speed to escape are developed, that this power of also shows us the effects, and takes us with him in 
mecealment is most valuable, and accordingly we see it displayed, during infancy, evolutionary steps of the birds of which the young are resp 
in a wonderful number of species all down the series, and lost later in life when that is to say, home-dwellers—or nidifugous—that is, quitt 
it has no longer the same value for the preservation of the kind. Then Mr ilmest as soon as hatched. But it is impossible to indicat: 


Pycraft, by his illustrations and his text, shows us how in some cases the stripes more than a suggestion of the good things that are in this | 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HUTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


IS THE AMATEUR INTERNATIONAL MATCH WORTH than that involved in chucking the letter into the 
PLAYING? basket 
VER since the’announcement made at the amateur It appears to me, however, that both in the « 
championship “meeting at Westward Ho! in 1912, questions, and also in the mode of appraising t 
that the match of amateur teams between England rather a mistake is being made. It seems rather t 
and Scotland was likely to be given up, and yet more as granted that the opinion that counts in this | 
after the definite decision of the authorities to abandon opinion of those who have taken part in this mat: 
it had been past 
announced, there like] 
was a great deal tak 
of talk and a vea 
vreat deal of if it 
writing of letter exist 
and articles, of of cc 
asking the sibl 
opinion ol lead their 
ing golfers on what 
the question charg 
and so forth mate! Tespol 
On the whole sihle for its o 
the answers tinuance ofr 
seem to bear . aboliti 
out the view to re 
that it is a pity haps 
to give up the . more 
match To be fy than th 
sure, if we were that it 
to balance the the m« 
‘aves’ and the lished — positior 
‘noes”’ in the in the forefront 
answers that of the battle that 
have been re . such a prelin 
ceived and mace nary skirmish as 
public, then we this Inte 
should have to nationa 
assign more em- is of 
phasis than this portanc 
to the afhrma to th 
tion that it ts are just 
desirable to con are just 
tinue this annual to art 
encounter; but about 
account has to that 
be taken of the matter 
fact that if the ' port 
question Is put inte 
to a man who men 
is at all zealous alrea 
for the match yughit 
he is pretty = this 
certain, unless look 
he be an_ in their 
tolerably lazy ol 
player with pen MR. G. D. FORRESTER—CAPTAIN OF THE OXFORD TEAM. Smi 
and ink, to sit who 
down at once and write his answer, to that effect ; whereas the school eleven, it seems a matter of mighty littl 
if the question comes, with the rest of the matutinal mail, whether or no he gives Jones minor his colours for 
to a man who is quite indifferent about the match, he twenty-two ; but that is by no means the view ol 
is not at all likely to take any other action in the matter about the business. All depends on the point « 


rtanct 
second 
minor 


and 
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- sense in which you understand the word “ importance.” 
= ne hig evolution scheme, or to the gods who look down from 
at allery on things terrestrial, it may seem of equal 
Importance who is Prime Minister, who wins the battle of 


W iterloo who is a mem- 


ber ol the second twent\ - 
vho plavs in the 
two, or WhO } Jt 
International match. rhe 
point to consider, as it 
<eems to me, is whether 
this Int rational match 
provide s a reasonable 
solfing interest, whether 
-election to play in It 1s 
1 rea ible object of 
golfing bition, whether 
it att a good practice- 
groun ir rising golfing 
abilit\ [ do not think 
we 1 to enquire 
whet! he destinies of 
natio! . affected by its 
result iT Scotland or 
Engl shaken to their 
socia dations. There 
is nO that thev should 
be. juestion to ask is 
whet t gives good fun 
and od =preliminar\ 
cante those who have 
hope etting first prizes 
in th race some day : 
and t iat question the 
affiri e answer seems 
to 1 the only one 
possi! 
| that reason I am 
all u vour of the con- 
tinua of this Interna- 


tional match. In_ the 
course of this discussion, 
as of others, much non- 
sense has been talked. It 
has been said that the 
match is too heavy a 
“strain '’ on those who are 
about to bear the brunt of 
the amateur championship 
struggle It is generally 
plaved on a Saturday. If MR. 
a man in the health and 

vigour that ought to be his happy possession, if he is at all fit 
to go in for such a competition as the amateur championship 
tournament, is to have such a strain imposed on his nerve tissue 
by the International match on Saturday that he cannot recover 
from it sufficiently to be fresh again by the Monday, then all 
I have to say is that he must be regarding the importance of 
that match with an eye that has lost all sense of proper pro- 
portion. It is almost an hysterical point of view to take. | 
do not in the least blame the authorities (not that it would 
make them lie sleepless if I were to do so) for discontinuing the 
match. Such a deal was said about the lack of interest in it ; 
some of the leaders—Scots chiefly—spoke of it with so much 
indifference, that their action was quite justified. It is their 
leaders that I am more disposed to blame for looking at the 
matter with their own eyes instead of with the eyes of those 
to whom it is an affair that signifies. But, besides much 
nonsense about the ‘‘ strain,’”’ it appears to me that there has 
been some unwisdom in certain of the suggestions that have 
been made for the future play of the match. Very few have 
been in favour of the foursome mode of playing it, and certainl 
1 do not think that the salvation of the match in the future 


GERALD 


lies that way. The foursome is very pleasant, very friendly, 
but It is not the stern man-to-man duel that we seem to want 
when nation meets nation. But I cannot think the suggestion 
iS Wise tliat the match should be played at any other date than 
that « i¢ amateur championship. It is hard enough for the 
comp rs to come together for that one great meeting in 
the ye it might be impossible for many of them to devote 
the tim and money that a second meeting would cost them. 
Of cou it is true that the gathering for the match would not 
be near'y as large as that for the championship—only those 
actual lected would assemble—but I doubt whether really 
teprese:' \tive teams could be gathered at any other date than 
that of championship. To be sure, it would give more of 
the les wn men their chance if this were to be so, but it 


vould away much of the present legitimate interest ; 


COUNTRY 





. 


DU 
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deem that such an edition of the 
Prince himself but 
characters left out, was 
Increase the number ot 
plavers on each side, if 
vou like, so as to vive 
more men a chance, but 
keep to the old date for 
the match— the Saturday 
before the tournament 
week and let it be 
played, as aforetime, by 
singles H. G. H. 


they might even 
Hamlet play, with not only the 
several others of the leading 
hardly 


worth taking part in. 


LEADING CASES. 
| HAVE just been studying 


book which tar too few golf club 
possess Phat is ** Compendium 
of the Decisions of the Rules otf 
Golf Committee from 1909 to 
1912,”’ published by the Univer- 
sity Press of St. Andrews Phere 
is a capital index, so that one 
can discover quickly and easily 
whether or not there is a recent 
decision on any doubtful point 
If this book was only to be 
found on golf club tables, d 


putants would often save them 


selves from getting hot and angr: 
and the hard-working Court 

Appeal at St. Andrews would be 
saved the trouble of answering 
a great many questions that 
never need have been asked, 
because they have been answered 
before In a short preface the 
Rules Committee sav that many 
of the cases submitted to them 
iTis¢ owing to competition 


! conditions 


cing held under 
insufficiently stated, and they 
therefore proceed to specily the 
points that should be clearty 


provided before starting 






& 


x? ey 


THE VALUE OF A 
SECOND CHANCE. 


boy 2 
ny fr ce ef 
e mytPSe 
\ curtous and—as_ the 
treak "’ matches go—a_ rather 


1 


interesting match has lately been 
MAURTER. made between four good player 
A, who is very good = indecd 
1s to play the best ball of B, C and D, who are a shade or two better than scratch 
on the condition that A may, at his option, plav any one shot over again at 
each hole. I am bound to admit that my instinct is to say that A will surely 
be beaten, but there are really no precedents to go upon One thing is tolerably 
certain—that the coalition, if they do not play abominably badly, will produce 
a “par” score, and if they are playing well and dovetailing their long putt 
omething considerably better As to the 
We all know that 
when, having missed a putt, we replace the ball and try again, that ball is im 


with discretion, they will produce 
value of the replayed stroke, who shall venture an estimat 


mediately holed, but that is because we do not much mind whether it is holed 
\ will mind, and there is the rub 


MR. G. D. FORRESTER. 


Mr. Forrester is the captain of this year’s Oxford side, and will be engaged in 


or not In this case 


battling against Cambridge at Hoylake just at the moment when these remarks 
burst into print To prophesy about the result of the match would under the 
circumstances be too rash an act Whatever may happen, Mr. Forrester ha 
had the satisfaction of seeing his team improve very much, for after a disastrous 
autumn they had a very successful Lent term, winning matches where before 
they had lost them. Mr. Forrester has himself improved a great deal, and is 


now a much better player than when he was beaten by Mr. Lloyd in last year’s 


match. He has a free, loose, easy style, and can play on occasions very fine 
golf; indeed, we have probably not seen quite the best of him in the trial matches 
tor there is an element of uncertainty about his game Mr. Forrester is also a 
good cricketer, and pla l once or twice tor his University last vear 
MR. GERALD DU MAURIER. 
Mr. Gerald di Maurier, who has just revived with much success that famous 


play “ Diplomacy,”’ is one of the chief props of his side in those singularly 
cheerful and light-hearted matches which the Actors play from time to time 
against the Bar, the Press and other kindred golfing societies. He is not yet 
quite so good a golfer as he ts an actor, but he is a good one nevertheless, with a 
handicap respectably low down in single figures. There was some little while ago a 
golf match in which a distinguished gentieman undertook to playin the suit of 
armour which he wore upon thestage. Should this form of game become popular 
Mr du Maurier should have a great advantage, since on the stage he can charm 
us all without any adventitious aid and arrayed in his ordinary clothes. If, 
indeed, he were compelled to play in his attire as Captain Hock in “ Peter 
Pan * and smoking two cigars at once, after the manner of that redoubtable 


buccaneer, his golf might be put to an adequately severe test B.D 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY SPORTING ENCYCLOPAEDIA lost or stolen 


(Apri! 5th, 1913 


To tHe Epiror o% Country Lirt This is so se- 
in Country Lire of March 8th on Chillingham Castle reminds ceurely fastened 
at it is just six centuries ago that a predecessor in the title of the present to the wall 
owner wrote that curious—and in its day, standard—book on sport, that goes that if all the 
by the title of ** Le Livre du Roy Modus et de la Royne Racio.” The Comtes stocks are filled 
de Tancarville were hereditary Chamberlairis of Normandy, and the title passed it cannot be 
marriage to and fro between the protagonists of the Hundred Years’ War pulled out of 
author of the treatise on sport referred to had acquired the title through his plac« The 
wife. He and his son appear in the pages of Froissart, and were captured by the late Canon 
English at Caen and Poitiers respectively. The latter left two sons, who inherited Denton made 
the title in turn; and the daughter of the latter carried it in marriage to a enquirics, and 
Harcourt By them it was forfeited, and granted at the beginning of the found this was 
fifteenth century to a Grey, from whom the present Earl of Tankerville derives the only finger- 
descent All forms of sport are treated of by the Comte de Tancarville in his stock left in 
book, which was widely copied. Several of these copies are now in the National ts church 
Library ‘aris, and probably many copics exist in public and private libraries W.W.S 
in England There is a sixteenth century copy in the library at Bradbourn: 
Hall, Sevenoak The stag, the wild boar, the fox, the otter, the heron, the THI UPOLO 
pheasant, the mavis, the lark, and many another are treated of in turn; also ’ : 
falconry, archery, and the diseases of dogs and falcons And then the instruc BANK 
tions of Modus are varied by the ethics of Ratio, which make very curious reading, lo tHe Eprror 
ind many a hit is scored against the morality, clerical as well as civil Sir, —Would the 
of the time rhe Ten Commandments are linked up with the ten points of a enclosed  photo- FINGER-STOCKS 
stag’s horn which supported the Cross in the miraculous vision of St. Eustace graphs interest 
ind with t ten fingers of a priest’s hands, with which he supports the Host any of vour numerous readers? I have been interested ver 
And the ten commandments of Anti-Christ are linked up with the ten evil years past in your photographs of sport from all parts 
jualities of the wild boar Elsewhere Ratio relates an allegory, wherein the JAMES MILNE 
tox and otter make a compact, since which they have been masters des lanes et rhe photographs are very interesting, and the tollowi: 
such a long time that there is no memory to the contrary In this 
he Otter Il n’est rien qu’on ne face par compére et commere, 
sommes tous de le confrairie Saint Fausset.”” The meaning of St 
confederacy is, as far as I am concerned, yet to seek The “ Livre a 


Roy Modus et de la Royne Racio” was published in Paris by Elzear Blaze 


I believe, never been published in England . LAMBARD! 


FLOODS AND TIMBER 
lo tHe Eprror of Country Lirt 

SIR Did you notice in the accounts of the destructive floods in America that 
the havoc was largely attributed to the denudation of timber and neglect 
of trees” May I suggest that this ought to be a warning to Great Britain 

Are not many of our trees thoroughly neglected, choked by ivy and wild hop ? 
rhe late Sir Joseph Hooker tried to stop it, but no one else seems to be alive 
to the danget The matter is one that concerns not only the owners of the 
woodlands, but the general public, and I make no apology, therefore, for 
directing attention to it VIGILANT 


DISCIPLINE FOR THE CONGREGATION 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—This finger-stock is situated in the west end of St. Helens Parish Church, 

\shby-de-la-Zouch, and is some hundred years old It is made of oak. When 

members of the congregation did not behave, they were taken to this stock and 

a finger placed in the allotted places rhe lid is raised, and then the two first 

joints of the finger fit down a hole, and athird joint fits in the holes shown in CAUGHT BY HAND 

the picture ; the lid is then lowered, and it is then impossible to withdraw the 

fingers, but I expect they were released at collection-time You will note the private letter to Mr. Milne gives a sufficient explanation ot 

spaces for adults’ fingers are at the ends opposite to the lock When the is dated “ Cairns, December 4th, 1912”: “I have a friend 

church was restored some years ago, the old-fashioned padlock was either amateur photography, and we had an opportunity of taking 
vf the birds—terns (Sterna | 
them their correct name ul 
the Barricr Reef, which I to 
one occasion The Upoto Ba 
sandbank, about six hundred \ 
hundred yards wide, situated 
miles north-east by east of 
at present covered with lo 
This has recently grown, as o1 
it was practically bare The b 
numerous than I had seen bet 
different pictures show them i 
tions You will observe the « 
seen in some of the pictures. | 
twelve dozen off a space aby 
square The birds are easily 
before they get a start to 
the long grass. When they are 
cries are deatening, and we had t 
Al! day and all night they 
uttering their harsh cries l 
uny nest—simply lay an egg 
and sit on it. There appears 
tor every egg, and no guan 
on the bank.’’—Ep 


THE PROFITS Ol 
To tHe Enprror of 
Sir,—May 1 suggest how 
to urge the Government 
Commission for investig 
facts about the profits 
Some thousands of laboure! 


TERNS ON THE BARRIER REEF. been printed; but what 
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earn and what the 


some ref 


sol TNESS 


Sir,—I she 
froma hn 
practically no 
ripe, oF all 
them fot 
In ¢ 

nothing 1 De 
of lime 
slaked 
tar as 
lightly ed in, 


ree 


(GR 


done 


gather: til quite 
then 


freelV y may 
to fa rally, 


landowner ? 


wed to fall from the tree ; 


shell at all on one half. Should the 
ard what is the best way of preserving 


ACE SAUNDFRS 


I think it would 
‘ormers if they knew the facts. —AGRESTIS 


COUNTRY 
calm the enthusiasm of 


\ND PARTIAL ABSENCE OF WALNUT SHELLS 

To True Eprror oF “ Country Lire.’ 
wld be glad if you could give me a reason for the shells of walnuts 
in this garden being always soft on one side ; indeed, there is 
nuts be gathered before quite 


probability the softness of the shell is he reditary. and in that case 


It is just possible, however, that it may be due to absence 


read of the branches, would be a good dressing. 
so much the better. The 
ripe, that is, when the 


soil, and it would be worth while adding some. One pound of 
to each square yard of soil, extending outwards from the trunk as 


If this can be 
ought not to be 


husks leave the shells 


be knocked down with long poles; or if allowed 


no harm will be done. 





method of storing 
is in clean sand, 
atter all outer 
husks are rfre- 
moved. They 
keep well if 
buried in the 
sand by the side 
of a north wall, 
just so that frost 
is kept from 
them.—Ep 


WEASEL 
CARRYING 
YOUNG 
{To rue Epiror. 
51r,—This photo- 
graph of a weasel 
caught in a 


THE “WEASEL CAUGHT WITH A YOUNG trap while carry- 

ing her young 
one i mouth may interest you. The large weasel was killed instantly, 
but tl all one was alive when found, and, as is seen in the photograph, was 
still } rmly by the teeth of its parent.—G. HEELEY 


lo 


A SPORTING CAT. 


THE Epitor or “‘ CouNTRY 


Sir,—Though cats are proverbially fond of fish, and some have been known 


to do a tittle fishing on their own account, the one shown in the accompanying 


photograph is the first 1 have known to display an interest in another person’s 


angling. So devoted is it to watching the sport that it invariably accompanies 
my wife to the river, following her from pool to pool and becoming much excited 


HOPE 


OF 





SALMON SCALES. 


when a_ fish is 
hooked. It is 
here seen taking 
a keen interest 
in the playing 
of a salmon. 
I fear its taste 
tor angling is 
not entirely 
due to the 
love ot sport, 
for it always 
expects to get 
some ot the 
scales to eat 
after the fish 
has been landed. 
Its sporting pro- 
clivities are not 
confined to the 
river-side, for it 
also goes out 
shooting with 
us on the hill, 
in spite of the 
presence ol 
two rather de- 
monstrative 
spaniels, the 
attraction in this 
case being the 
occasional per- 
mission to lick 
the bleeding nos« 
of a rabbit. 
From the first 
it has never been 
in the least gun- 
shy, taking 
no notice what- 
ever, even when 


the gun is fired 
close beside it 
N. MACLACHLAN. 
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OLD BRASS 
{To tHe Epiror oF 


LAMPS. 


‘Country Lire.’’} 


Sir,—With reference to the two lamps illustrated in the correspondence portion 


of Country Lire for March 8th, 
I beg to submit that they are 
ship’s binnacle compass lamps 
in use up to about twenty-five 


vears ago rhe binnacle tops 
were feequently shaped as shown 
in the photograph. The lamps 
were made detachable for the 
purpose oft relighting and 
trimming; the _ faces were 


glazed and sloped to fit the 
slope of the top, with slides to 
secure them close to the corre- 
sponding glazed aperture in th: 
binnacle top. The lamps threw 

their light on the card trom 

each side, but the helmsman could see 


» blow out. 


because of their non-magnetic qualities, 


and the burners, et 





rOP OF OLD-FASHIONED BINNACLI 
A and B, glazed apertures with slides for 


lamps lo slip on, 


sufficiently well if one lamp happened 


The lamps were necessarily of copper or brass throughout 


, were on gimbals 


m account of the rolling of the vessel, to ensure a steady light and to prevent 


spilling the oil \. Rowayp 


HORN SNUFFBOX 


To tHe Eptiror ot 


*Country Lire.” 


Sir,—The accompanying photographs were taken of a very old snuffbox in th: 


possession ot a 
friend It is 
made of horn, 


lined with tor- 


toiseshell and 
mounted in 
silver The 
hunting scenes 


are carved deep- 
ly, the animals 
themselves left 
white and the 
remainder of the 
hern stained 
dark brown 
Che  boar-hunt 





and the two THE CARVED LID OF THE SNUFFBOX 


scenes on each 


end are beautifully carved, the animals showing so much life and action 


here is no record by which the history of the snuffbox can be traced, so it 


would be interesting to know if any of your readers can say if they know of 


any similar boxes and where they 
were made.—M. G. S. Best. 

We illustrate the carved lid 
The snuffbox is not very old or of 
English make, but of a type produced 
largely in South Germany and the 
Tyrol in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The horn in this 
example seems to be carved, but 
more often the modelled ornament 
was pressed. Most museums possess 


similar objects. —Eb. 


A BAT HIBERNATING. 
lo tHE Epiror or “* Country Lire.” 
SIR, I enclose three photographs 
which I took recently in a cave in 
the Wyndcliff, near Chepstow. The 
small one was taken with a hand- 
camera on March 8th (by magnesium 
light), and shows a bat hiber- 
nating. On Monday, March roth, 
I revisited the cave with my stand- 
camera and took the two larger 
photographs, one showing the interior 
of the cave and the other a close view 
of the bat. There were several other 
bats and many moths hibernating 
in the large cave, but the bat shown 
was the only one which could be 
casily photographed. After taking 
the photograph (on Monday, March 
roth) I gently stroked the hanging 





THE BAT’S SLEEPING POSTURI 


bat and it spread out its wings and again refolded itself asin the photograph. If 


viewed upside-down the bat looks like some uncanny animal walking 


|. LUMBERT. 


ARTHUR 


We have much pleasure in showing the photograph of the hibernating 


bat.—Eb. 


\ MARCH SWALLOW IN 
To tHE EpITOR OF 


* Country Lire. 


THE SCILLY ISLANDS 


51rk,—I1 was surprised to read in Country Lire of March 15th of a swallow 


being seen at Teignmouth on Merch 8th, as one was also seen at Tresco in these 


islands on the same day. It would be interesting to know if any other members 


of this advance party have been observed. The black-headed gulls have left 
Scilly quite a month earlier than usual this year.—C. J. Kina. 
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SKIN OI! [HI] HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
fo tHe EpIror of Country LiF? 
Sir Although it is a well-known fact that the hippopotamus possesses a ver) 
thick skin, yet the a mpanying illustration will, | think, prove far more con 


he photogray 1 was taken after tl 
dried, during which process it had shrunk fully half an inch 
till of considerable thickness. as mav weil be itudged bv co 


enny depicted in the picture pointed out tha 





HIPPOPOTAMUS SKIN AFTER 


DRYING 


SHRINKAGE IN 


grating to prevent trout from yong up-stream The t 


grating that will 


enquirer has seem o be to find a 


with leaves and other débris going down the stream 
1 dam which will give ye 
Make the dam, and al 


Fix it down there and to 


yur stream, or can contrive to make, 


than a foot, it can be done very easily 
dam lay a plank across the stream 
your erating, which should be laid nearly horizontally and 
the stream It is best to make this grating of iron bars onl 


with no outside frame, or bar running across the others une 


lie with their ends pointing down-stream, so that when the 


will wash everything out from between these, it anythin 


‘fodgment The trout come to the dam as thev work 





AN OUT-OF-DOORS 


FLASH-LIGHT 


PHOTOG RAPH 


shown by the dog adds to the reality of the picture Ss. I 


A RING-DOVE 


To THE 


rWENTY-FIVI 


EDITOR OF 


YEARS O 
‘Country Lirt 

SIR I send you a photograph of a ring-dove that has been 
”f my wife for the last twenty-three vears eight months Of t 


bird we know that it was originally brought trom Alexandria. 


e skin had becon 
Nevertheless, it 


mparison With thie 


t only the Skin ts 


represented ; i 


fat and fles had 
been removes 
W. S. Berripat 


GRATING 


WHICH WILI 
NOT SILT UI 
FOR TROUT 


lo tue Epiror 


Sir,—I was look- 
ing over some 
copies olCOUNTRY 
Lire, and in on 
for Februar 

22nd I see in 
enquiry about a 
rouble that the 
blocked 


It you have in 


not pet 


yu a fall of not less 
ong the top of the 
this plank atta 
should overhang 
‘ that is to say, 
1 the bars will all 
floods come the, 
zg should find a 
up-stream then 
thev trv to jump 
or run up th 
waterand are met 
and thrown back 
by the bars The 
bars may be fixed 
down on the 
plank witl 
staples, and overt 
them may be run 
some cement 
keep it all firm 
The bars shou'd 
project, beyond 
the overflow ot 
the water, about 
a foot, not less 
at the ordinar\ 
Stream, aud 
should slope 
slightly down 
wards, so that 
the flood may 
wash them cleat 
ot leaves and s« 
on the more 
easily }. H 


HIS 
EVENING’S 
SPORT 


To tHe Eptror 
Str,—The photo- 
graph shows 
dog trving t-« 


reach two cats in 


a tree by jump 
ing The branch 
where it join 


the tree l just 
ten feet above 
the ground. The 
photograph was 
taken by flash- 
light at about 
6.30 p.m a tew 
days ago 

Perhaps the 
Slight movement 
BENNETT 


LD 
In the possession 


he history of thi 


certainly not les- 
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than twenty-five year 
ago As will be seen 
in the picture, Jim is 
in excellent condition 
ind to strangers why 
dare t presume to 
tease him he is as com 
bative as ever he was 
He has been known to 
receive telegrams and 
congratulations from 
quite a wide circle of 
well-wishers ARTHUE 
|. WATERFIELD 


THE DATES Ol 
rHI SEASONS 
fo rue EpItorR 
Sir,—A question has 
been put to me which 
is [T am_ wholly in 
capable of answering 
it “‘on my own,” | 
should be 
obliged if you would 


greatly 


allow me to pass on to 
your columns to be 
solved or to be worried 
over by the readers of 
CountTrRY LIFE It is 
the dates of the com 
mencement and end of 


the four different 


HALE AND HEARTY AT TW 
seasons of the vear 

spring, summer, autumn, winter Of course, we all kn 
that if we look into any almanack we find this question answered 
*Whitaker’s Almanack” for example ; we find there that spr 
March 21st, summer on June 22nd, autumn on September 23rd 
December 22nd, as the sun in his courses visits the houses of the Ra 
the Seales and the Goat successively. That is a clear statement 
what we want to know is, on what authority does it rest Ver 
question of great simplicity ; the more easy then the answer, for 
not on that account be the less grateful; but it is also quite c¢ 
division of the seasons as given by the almanack is not at all 
that which the ordinary Englishman carries for daiiy use in his he 
fer instance, no icea of June as any other than a summer mor 
never occur to him naturally to speak of it as one of the months of 
this is the season to which we have to ascribe it according to the 
calendar. Neither would it occur to most of us to reckon Septem 
except among the autumn months, whereas here we find it placed 
except as regards its final week. And the calendar asks us to rega 
of the latter part of the year, up to its very last week, as belongir 
but in our usual way of thinking we are apt to regard Christmas 

It has to be confessed that t 


of most vears shows us that we get the most wintry 


Year as about the date of mid-winter 
if that is svi 
the coldest) weather after, rather than before, the turn of the 
the very fact that we 
that we look 


regard this as worthy of note is a furt 


upon a consider 
ible portion of 
the winter as put 
behind us by th 
time that we 
come to the turn 


of the vear. It 
would be inter- 
esting to know 


how it has come 
about that the 
current ideas with 
regard to the 


seasons are so 
different from 
the dates given 


in the calendars 
Horace G. 


HvuTCHINSON 


rO THE 
MONKEY’S 
TASTE 
lo tHe EpiTror 
Sir,—The en- 
closed photograph 
monkey 
port 


of my 

imbibing 
wine at the early 
hour of ro a.m. (!) 
may be of interest 
to your readers 
and _ considered 


worthy of a place 


in your paper 
-Epb VERE 
LEVINGE HIS MORNING REFRESHER 
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